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{Translated from the Bienenzeitung.] 


The Impregnation of a Wasp. 


On the 29th of September, last year, a bright, 
pleasant day, Herr Eppers, my assistant, an ac- 
tive young man, who then was learning bee- 
keeping with me, and was of very great help, 
was watching the coming and going of the bees 
in his father’s garden. Suddenly, from above, 
fell on the ground before him, two wasps. A 
strong, large and thick-bodied wasp was setting 
upon an elegant and thin-bodied one, and had 
the point of its hind body inserted into the 
hind body of the lower wasp. The body of 
the lower and smaller wasp greatly distended, 
and embraced part of the other. The upper 
and larger wasp endeavored with all its power 
to free itself; bit the lower one with its jaws in 
the breast, and struggled wildly to get loose, 
while the lower one sought to get a firm hold 
on the earth. At times the larger wasp would 
slide from the other, whereupon both of them 
would try with their feet to grasp the earth, 
and endeavor to sunder the embrace. For five 
minutes he observed these proceedings with 
great interest, when it occurred to him to put 
them in a glass case, and watch their further 
proceedings. At last, after struggling for ful- 
ly ten minutes, they were able to sunder their 
embrace. The large wasp, apparently, was 
uninjured ; the body of the other was, however, 
widely distended, and had a white shred hang- 
ing from its opening. 


When Herr Eppers came to me, on the 30th 
of September, he brought this pair with him. 
The wasps had been fed on honey, and were in 
a very healthy condition, and very lively. The 
large wasp was outwardly uninjured, and was 
very active, but one could see that the openin 
in the body of the other had not yet assume 
its normal size, indeed, it appeared to me as 
though a portion of the body had been torn 
away. On the first of October, despite of feed- 
ing, I found the smaller wasp dead under the 

lass, while the large one remained sound and 
ealthy. It grieves me that Herr Eppers did 


| was lower than it had been 





not kill them both while embracing each oth- 
er, and fasten them upon a needle. 

Not being well acquainted with wasps, I am 
in doubt as to which is the queen and which 
the male wasp. I take the larger one to be the 
queen, because, in the spring, in unoccupied 
hives and elsewhere, I have found a wasp’s 
nest begun and containing eggs, with only one 
wasp about, which resembled much the larger 
of the pair. Hence the smaller one must have 
been the male wasp. The kind of opening in 
its abdomen, and its death, despite the food 
furnished, decides the matter in my mind. 

To me, this present occurrence is of the 
greatest interest; for, if my above conclusions 
are correct, the wasp queen, in her flight, 
mounts the male wasp, and this leads me to 
believe that, of which fact I have had some 
slight doubt, the queen bees, when about to be 
impregnated, mounts the drone. On this ac- 
count, I would with a certainty, like to know 
whether the larger wasp was the wasp queen, 
and will gladly send these two wasps, carefully 
preserved in spirits, to any one able to give me 
the information. 

The wasps were very troublesome here last 
year.® When removing the surplus honey from 
my hives, they were continually sailing around 
me, in large numbers, and entered the open 
hives, and at once attacked the honey combs. 
Upon one frame of sealed honey I found, while 
I held it in my hand, five or six wasps, which, 
in a moment had their heads in the cellssuck- 
ing the honey, so that I was able easily and 
quickly to destroy them with my fingers. 

In my working house, where the combs were 
assorted, they forced their way through every 
crack, and were in the room inswarms. When 
I would enter this house in the morning at 
seven o’clock,I found the windows covered 
with them, ayer ag the temperature 

er many days, and 
they were here destroyed by hundreds, yes, b 
thousands. But this was not accomplish 
without being stung. The sting of the 
—although the sting does not remain in the 
wound, like that of the bee,—is much more 
severe, and continues much longer. After the 
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lapse of from two to three days, one feels a 
burning sensation at the place uf the sting. 
The wasps last year did my apiary great in- 
jury, namely, after they were unable to get the 
honey. With the bountiful yield I had the 
other year. I gladly gave the wasps a small por- 
tion of the honey, and allowed them to clean 
the dexd bodies of the bees destroyed, in re- 
moving the honey; but when they began to 
attack and murder the living bees, my feelings 
toward these marauders changed. With almost 
fabulous activity they surrounded the hives and 
attacked the largest and finest bees, with won- 
derful speed gnawed off the wings and tore 
open the bees, for the purpose of getting at 
the honey bag. They flew with their plunder 
to a neighboring tree, and there cousumed it. 


C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 


4s 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Oursory Remarks. 





In preparation for swarming, the colony los- 
es from one to two wecks’ time in comparative 
idleness. A large body of the colony clusters 
upon the outside of the hive. This in aseason 
when honey abounds in the fields. 


When the swarm has issued, the working 
force is greatly diminished, and finds employ- 
ment in caring for the brood that is to replen- 
ish the hive. If, at the end of two weeks, or 
about that time, a second swarm issues, the old 
colony is much reduced in numbers, but must 
wait for the product of the new queen, delay- 
ing honey gathering, by the newly hatched 
brood, one or two weeks more. 


This will carry us so near through the month 
of June, as to bring us near the close of the 
white clover honey barvest. This has occurred 
during the period in which white clover blos- 
soms have been most abundant. In the two 
weeks spent in idleness, during the preparation 
for swarming, thirty to fifty pounds surplus 
might have been stored. The two weeks lost, 
from the weakened state of the colony, thirty 
to fifty pounds more is lost. If, from the room 
given, there had been no disposition to swarm, 
and the energies of the whole working force 
had been given to gathering and storing honey, 
instead of three colonies, and no surplus honey, 
there would have been one colony, with 100 
pounds surplus. 


This surplus would be worth $25.00 or $30.00. 
The tw» swarms might be worth $10.00, 


The second year we have again 100 pounds 
of surplus in one hive, six new swarms from 
the other hives, amounting now to nine. The 
third year the large hive gives again 100 pounds 
of surplus, and the product of the other is 
eighteen swarms, amounting to twenty-seven 
hives. Suppose each old colony has made $2.00 
worth of honey annually, as Mr. Quimby esti- 








mates, we have $26.00 of surplus, and twenty- 
seven hives of bees. 

The fourth year we again obtain in the one 
hive 100 pounds surplus, $30.00. Of the twenty- 
seven hives, some three or four starved in the 
winter. But twenty-three or twenty-four start 
pretty fair in promise, and double their number, 
forty-six or forty-eight colonies. Twenty seven 
was a large stock. Now the field is so full, 
that buta very small number get enough for 
winter, and three-fourths or nine-tenths of them 
starve to death. In some cases, I have known 
the whole apiary to perish. 

If there was a full supply for the twenty- 
seven, sixty pounds for the breeding and win- 
tering of each colony, (1620 pounds,) besides 
ninety pounds for surplus for the nine old col- 
onies, ten colonies in the large hives would 
have gathered it, and given 1000 pounds, in- 
stead of ninety pounds in surplus. 

Your correspondent, Novice, writes, “ Please, 
Mr, Hayes, tell us how many of your patent 
hives you have known tried, that didn’t give 
‘ary’ pound of nice box honey. You are a 
minister, and should be fair. Now, you have 
told the bright side of the story so long, is it not 
right you should give us the dark side, too? 
And, while we think of it, do you know of no 
way by which large yields of homey could be 
secured without using your patent hive?” 


I find the above extract in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for November, in a communica- 
from Novice. Notwithstanding the mistake in 
the name, its connection with the Eureka hive, 
and with the ill-concealed prejudice of the 
writer, leave little room for doubt that Hazen 
instead of Hayes was meant. 


Novice's including his word “ary” 1n quota- 
tion marks, “that didn’t give ‘ary’ pound of 
nice box honey,” didn’t and “ary” have their 
origin with Novice, and not with us. Novice 
asks for the report of the unsuccessful, as well 
as the successful colonies, in our patent hive. 
If we give such report, and in comparison of 
the successful with the unsuccessful, to make 
our subject clear, will he not say of this article, 
that it is “ like all of Jasper Hayes’s,” with a 
view of calling forth inquiry in regard to his 
patent hive. 

Answer: the first four colonies in my Eureka 
hives, were placed in the hives in 1866. They 
gave me what I thought a large surplus the first 
year, 1866. In 1867, they gave 500 pounds of 
surplus, and two of them gave two swarms 
each. The honey was mostly white clover, and 
sold for about $150.00. This same year, 1867, 
I took ten empty hives to a neighbor, three 
or four mies distant, and he placed in them ten 
swarms of what he called Italians, at $5.00 per 
swarm, $50.00. I took fromthe ten new swarms 
something more than 300 pounds of surplus, 
enough to pay $5.00 per swarm, and nearly five 
or over four dollars each for the hives. So far 
worked very well. Come to so greatly increase 
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the number, the whole gave but little more than 
the few gave the year before, and several perished. 

I have no known reason to doubt that four or 
five good colonies might each have collected 
that amount, 125 pounds each, had they the 
field to themselves. Possibly,'ten might have 
done it, and given 1250 pounds. But twenty 
would require so much of the product for 
breeding and stores, that but little surplus 
would be gathered, and some weak swarms 
starve to death. 

I now have no reasonable doubt, that, with 
the number of colonies suited to the product of 
the field, ffom 100 to 200 pounds may besecured, 
averaging from 100 to 200 pounds according to 
the field. Farmers will not be likely to procure 
honey extractors, and use movable comb frames, 
as a rule; and, from my experiments, thus far, 
I have no doubt that the above results may be 
reached by hives with bars, and little care re- 
quired, but the introduction and removal of 
movable partitions, and surplus boxes in their 
season. 

I have now returned from my residence in 
Albany, to Woodstock, Vermont, where most of 
the strength of my days have passed, and all 
communications to me should be addressed ac- 
cordingly, Woodstock, Vermont. 

My circular will be sent to any persons re- 
questing it, with their address given. 

JASPER HAZEN. 

Woodstock, Vermont, Nov. 25, 1878. 





[Translated from Kleine’s Centralblatt.] 


One-Eyed Bees. 


Should the gentle reader ever examine the 
head of a worker bee, he will find in the mid- 
dle of the face the two antennae, and under 
these, at the lower edge of the face, the two 
strong bone-like jaws, between which, drawn 
up in the mouth, is the proboscis. On both 
sides of the antenne, along the sides of the 
face, and stretching toward the top of the 
head, are to be found what are called the com- 
pound eyes. These are also called net-formed 
eyes, because, when examining their surface, 
through a microscope, they have, in some de- 
gree, the appearance of the meshes of a net. As 
these net-formed eyes of the worker bee do 
not, like those of the drone, unite at the top, 
there is a space left bare at the top of the head. 
Here are located, hidden under hairs, the 
so called single-eyes, which every one takes for 
true eyes, while there is as yet much doubt as 
to whether the so-called compound eyes are 
really eyes. Barth, for example, holds that 
they are not eyes. The single eyes form a tri- 
angle with each other, whose apex, pointing 
downward, and in the neighborh of the 
antenne, is located on the forehead and crown 
of the head. The eye at the apex of the tri- 
angle is placed at the border of the forehead 





and crown, and the two eyes forming the base 
of the triangle are placed fully on the crown 
of the head. 

After this brief analysis of tht eyes of our 
industrious honey-gathering insects, the reader 
will be prepared to understand the description 
of an interesting abnormal development of the 
head of some worker bees discovered by me. 

Some days back, I was engaged in dividing a 
too populous colony. On the perforated band 
which closed the juncture of the full and emp- 
ty hive, I found a bee which at once attracted 
my attention. Its head was unusually small, 
and to the most superticial examination show- 
ed great deviation from the usual form of the 
head. During the day, and for some days af- 
terward, I found more specimens of these little 
headed bees,some dead and some living. In 
all, I found six, which, doubtless, were from 
the same queen, as they had the same color 
(hybrid Italians), and were found before the 
same stock. After as careful an examination 
as I was able to make with my lens, I will now 
give as full an explanation as I can. 


Bee No. 1. Above the two antenne, and near 
to them, was found but one compound eye, in 
the form ot a half-moon, which almost surround- 
ed both the antennz and the sides. The free 
space, in the center of the space, was greaily 
narrowed, likewise the forehead and crown; at 
the sides of the head, where usually the com- 
pound eyes are, were only small, vacant rings. 


The large compound failed, as Bee No.5 will 
show by the joining of the two eyes into one, 
which has its place upon the forehead, and 
thus drew themselves away from the sides. “No 
lines, which the union might have left were to 
be seen, on the crown of the head. Above this 
large, half-moon eye, was still to be found the 
single eye, at the apex of the triangle, but the 
two forming the base were not to be discovered. 
All the other organs of this bee, as the antenna, 
jaws, tongue. were present, and normally de- 
veloped. The diversion appeared only in the 
organs of vision. 

Bee No. 2. The head of this young bee, 
thrown out by the inhabitants of the hive, re- 
sembled the one just described; the one, large, 
compound eye. was placed over the autenney, 
and the one, single eye, was there. 

Bee No. 8. Just as No. 2, 

Bee No. 4. Just as No. 2. 

Bee No. 5. In this example a marked differ- 
ence is to be found between the compound 
eyes. A separating line, as with drones, per- 
fectly divided the eyes from each other. They 
were yet so nearly joined, and the line on the 
crown of the head was so faint that, to a super- 
ficial observer, it had the appearance of one 
eye. The single eyes failed entirely. 

Bee No.6. This bee had really but one 
compound eye. It was at its true position on 
the left side of the head. On the right side, 
the other eye was absent entirely. Of the sin- 
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gle eyes, but two were present, namely, the one 
at the apex of the triangle, and the one at the 
left of the base, while that on the right was 
absent. 

I hope to be able to carefully preserve these 
specimens, and exhibit them at the convention. 


W. LuaMan. 
Bardowick, July 8, 1873. 


—— 


(Translated from Die Biene.] 
Surrogate. 


In No. 8 of the Die Biene,* I described how, 
for three years, in my poor locality, I prevented 
my swarms from starving during the winter, 
and enabled them to be strong and populous in 

ring. This last winter of 1872-73,1 lost my two 

nest queens by the starving of the bees. The 
sealed food became solid, which occurred be- 
fore in unsealed cells, and rarely in them. The 
food was made as usual of candy and potato- 
sugar. I hence.cannot so unqualifiedly recom- 
mend this preparation, and am not answerable 
for having recommended it, because it served 
me well for three years. When I have to feed 
this winter, I will use any material or use malt- 
ap. I rejected the dry food, for the reason 
t it was not so very agreeable during the 
cold winter months to watch the swarms, and 
furnish them with the needed food, letting out 
of view altogether the disturbing of the bees. 
* * * * * Moreover, the dry feeding must 
not be delayed until the cold winter months; but 
should be began as soon as the supply of honey 
in the fall ceases, so that there may be as little 
consumption of their supplies of honey as 
possible. By dampening the food with water, 
it will be more attractive to the bees. I use 
at times pure candy, again, mixed with potato- 
sugar. * * * * 


Auerback, Aug. 1, 1873. 








E. Kirstein. 





The Moth-Miller. 





We regard the fear entertained of the moth- 
miller as misdirected,and more imaginary than 
real. As long as a stock is strong and in good 
condition it is safe, but should it be suffered to 
decline from overswarming, loss of queen, or 
other cause, the eggs of the miller are allowed 
to hatch in the exposed combs, as the bees die 
off from natural causes the moth-worms increase, 
and, if not dislodged, finally gain entire posses- 
sion. The female miller is much larger than 
the male, and resembles in color a sliver from a 
weather-beaten fence rail. During the day she 
may often be found sticking about the cover of 
the hive. Toward evening she will be flitting 





* For Translation of Article alluded to, see October No. 
1873, page 77. 











about the entrance, and if the combs are not 
covered with bees, or cracks and crevices can be 
found, or litter is retained on the bottom board, 
she will be at no loss for a place to deposit her 
eggs within the hive. There can be no “moth- 
proof” hive; but if the entrance be on one side 
only, and the bottom board is inclined, the bees 
have all the protection against these intruders 
that a hive can afford. Moth-proof hives (so- 
called) are owned either by persons of little in- 
calmation, or sold to such by unprincipled ven- 
ders, as well-informed bee-keepers know how to 
prevent the ravages of the moth, and also knew 
for in warm weather more or less moth eggs 
are present in the combs. Hence, a real moth- 
proof hive must also exclude the bees. ney 
the summer months, if a mixture of vinegar an 
water, well sweetened, be placed at night 
among the hives in white dishes, many millers 
will be drowned. Moth “traps” form the basis 
of a considerable trade. Some of these might be 
well enough if they were emptied, and the 
worms destroyed every week; but as they are 
usually neglected, they become “ moth-nurser- 
ies” instead of traps.. Worms may be trapped 
early in the season by laying pieces of shingle 
or split elder, the hollowing side down, upon 
the bottom board. The worms will retreat un- 
der these to spin their cocoons, and must be 
destroyed once or twice a week, or they “take 
unto themselves wings and fly away.” The 
moth is less troublesome in largeapiaries. The 
sprightly little wren, if encouraged to build 
its nest near the hives, will destroy myriads of 
worms and insects. They are easily attracted, 
by putting up boxes made three inches square, 
with an inch and ahalf hole for an entrance.— 
Rural Sun, Nashville, Tenn. 


—~>+ 


Honey Markets. 








CHICAGO. 
Choice white comb honey, 28@30c; fair to 
good, 24@28c. 
Extracted, choice white, 14@1l6c; fair to 
good, 10@12c. Strained, 8@10c. 


CINCINNATI. 

Quotations from Chas. F. Muth, 976 Central 
Ave. 

Comb honey 15 @ 35c. # fb, according to 
the condition of the honey and size of the box 
or frame. 

Extracted choice white clover honey 16 cts. 
Pe D. 


Work quietly ; avoid sudden jars; never fight 
your bees, and always keep cool. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 


What Killed the Bees? 


There is one,—Mrs. Tupper,—who at last 
agrees with me. She says; “ We are among those 
who believe that causes which may be prevented 
are responsible for the great losses in wintering, 
and not disease. We have been all the season col- 
lecting facts upon this subject, have visited 
many persons who lost bees last winter, and 
have failed to find a single instance of any dis- 
ease not caused by an unproper state of the 
hive, or want of care in the plan chosen to win- 
ter, or too much honey in proportion to the 
bees. No doubt bees die of dysentery, but 
this is caused by improper treatment.” 

I agree with this. More than a year ago, I 
advanced these views. I admitted that dysen- 
tery might have killed the bees, but suggested 
an improper condition of the hive as the cause. 
The experience of the last winter and spring 
has added additional proof that the views then 
expressed were correct. Like Mrs. T., I have 
made diligent inquiry, and studied cause and 
effect with the best of my ability, and now re- 
peat my conviction that cold is the cause of 
failure to winter, dysentery being an interven- 
ing link. I am pleased with the idea, because, 
if correct, we can obviate or remove the cause 
easier than if it was the quality of honey fed. 
I know of nothing to produce dysentery, except 
cold weather. I have inquired if it is known 
in the extreme south, and if bees were lost 
there last winter,—I mean so far south that 
they did not feel the cold winds severely. I 
would inquire further, if they did not suffer 
according to their latitude and locality, till the 
extreme north or south was reached ? 

I shall not attempt to prove that all bees that 
die, do so of dysentery, but that the general 
fatality was produced by cold. The quality of 
food or honey has less effect than is usually 
supposed. 

In addition to what Isaid on this point, Mrs. 
T. relates the circumstances of a yard of bees 
that were divided. One-half were kept warm, 
the other exposed to cold in an outhouse, and 
by moving. One division suffered, and nearly 
every one died of dysentery. The other half, 
that was warm, all wintered safely. Here was 
a case where the honey must have been all of 
the same kind and quality. 

I have fed a colony with honey two years 
old, after scalding it, that had soured, and 
could discover no difference in that respect 
with those that stood by their side, and consum- 
ed their own honey. 

“ Novice,” and other writers, claim that sy- 
rup of sugar is a preventive, and will save the 
bees from dysentery. I wish there was nothing 
to disprove it. Mr. Elwood, of Herkimer Co., 
in this State, fed several stocks that were desti- 
tute, one year ago. with that alone. They were 
badly affected with that disease, just the same 





as those having their own honey, and exposed 

to the cold the same, I fed a colony with loaf 

sugar, that, when exposed as others were, was 
ected the same. 

“ Novice,” when he fed his bees with the 
syrup, doubtless took a little extra pains for 
warmth, without counting the advantage of it 
in connection with the feed. Now if cold is 
the cause or the beginning of all the trouble, 
instead of the kind of food, let us try and 
make the thing certain, and if it is not the 
cause, let us try and be certain of that. No 

reat importance should be attached to guess- 
ing or believing,—which is equivalent,—pbut let 
us have proof that all can comprehend. 


Another point has been discussed pretty 
freely: The age of the bees. In some places 
and situations, or peculiar circumstances, they 
cease rearing brood before the ist of Septem- 
ber, and, by the beginning of winter, every 
bee must be at least three months old, and dies 
in consequence. Bees did just so years ago, 
without the fatal results of the two last win- 
ters. We have to look further. I will admit 
that young bees are preferable, but not all im- 
portant. It is admitted by all that understand 
the subject, that bees wear out very fast in 
warm weather, when they fly. I heard one 
man assert in a convention of beekeepers, that 
old bees, or those that were wintered through, 
were worthless for any labor in the hive in the 
spring. I have some testimony to the contra- 
ry. I have introduced Italian queens to black 
colonies in October. Black bees were left in 
these colonies in April and May, some lasting 
till in June, working as industriously as any, 
bringing in pollen and stores. But to prove it 
still stronger, lest some might say these queens 
were hybrids, and the black bees were young, 
I will say that several of the queens proved 
drone layers, and, in such cases, not a worker 
was produced before near the last of May. The 
middle of April, these drone layers were re- 
moved, and prolific queens introduced. These 
bees, six or eight months old, nursed the brood. 
and reared the stocks into good ones, that sent 
out swarms, only a little later than the average. 
The age of the bees did not, in these cases, 
seem to make them worthless. 

No doubt other causes destroy bees some- 
times, but I have yet to find the first case where 
a large number, with sufficient honey, was lost, 
and cold not at the bottom. 

We all know that they will stand any — 
of cold for a short time, when there are 
enough, and their honey properly distributed. 
But protract the cold for months, as it was last 
winter, and they cannot. An even moderately 
cold temperature is also “fatal, without warm 
changes to equalize it. I know cases where 
over fifty were put into a room, and the tem- 
perature at no time below 28¢ Fahrenheit 
and not above 37° for the whole winter. The 
few in the whole lot, not dead when taken out, 
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‘were in the worst possible condition, and fail- 
ed. Could the temperature have been up to 60° 
a few times, all would have been well. Bees 
confined in a close room, will always raise the 
temperature a little above that out of doors. 
In rooms adjoining one where there was fire, or 
they had access in some way to artificial 
warmth, they wintered well, without an excep- 
tion, as far as appears. When buried, or cover- 
ed well in a snow bank, if the honey was prop- 
erly distributed, and a good strong colony, and 
not exposed too early to fly in the cold winds, 
they did very well, and this may be the next 
best situation. 

Many bees that were in a cool situation, but 
not quite cold enough to freeze them, and no 
warm days to intervene to invigorate them, did 
not, of course, start any brood in early spring 
or late winter, as they do where they have or- 
dinary spring weather; such being set out the 
first pleasant day, perhaps only moderately 
warm, the light inducing many to fly that were 
not rents ga warmed, perished. The weath- 
er remained moderate for only a day, perhaps. 
The first hour of sunshine would bring out 
more bees, only to perish in the cold wind. 
Many colonies becoming so much reduced, in 
three weeks, as to be unable to warm up a space 
of comb large enough to rear brood to amount 
to anything, became discouraged, and swarmed 
out. Nine cases in ten, they left honey and a 
small patch of brood. It was the effect of cold, 
nevertheless. 

In other cases, where the bees were kept in 
till late in spring, one month later than usual, 
until the temperature of the weather had warm- 
ed them in-doors, as it usually does, brood was 
started in many of the combs, as there were 
bees enough to nurse and protect it, and when 
set out a less number were lost by chilly winds. 
Such as were lost, were then replaced by the 
young bees hatching. These bees remained 
strong, and ready to take advantage of the ear- 
ly yieldof honey. While those reduced ones,— 
such as were not entirely gone,—required the 
whole summer to get into condition for another 
winter. 

Now, is there not enough in these hints to 
point out the way of escape? 

Let us prepare for any emergency that the 
coming winter may bring. Keep the bees 
warm and dark at any rate. If uniform, per- 
haps 45° will be nearly ~ if not, experi- 
ence will tell us. If much below that, it ought 
occasionally to go above to balance. Yet too 
much heat should be avoided, as they waste by 
leaving the hive. Don’t guess at the degree of 
temperature ; a thermometer costs but little, and 
may pay many times to get it. It may bea 
guide to others. Investigate, and report re- 
sults. M. Qurnsy. 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


P. S.—Instead of sending the foregoing when 
ready, a fortnight since, I have waited to see if 











something would not appear in the JouRNAL 
on this all-absorbing sybject at this time. 

On page 108, Mr. Rhey inquired: “What 
made the bees die off so the last two winters?” 
Mr. Hoagland says: “ That is just what I want 
to know. I attended the N. A. B.C. last win- 
ter, to learn, if possible, a solution of that ques- 
tion, but returned no wiser than I went.” This 
seems to imply that there was no satisfactory 
solution offered, and, in fact, there was none 
that was wholly so. 

Let us suppose the herbage was all killed in 
a certain latitude the middle of June. What 
killed it? Mr. A. says: “I think it must be 
the effect of the cold rain and snow that we 
had last winter; the ground was in a bad situ- 
ation, wet or dry, or something; the herbage 
was too old, or too young, or the gases that 
nourished the plants made them unhealthy.” 
Mr. B. thought it much more likely that the 
hard frost did it all. “It was colder for several 
days than ever known before at that season of 
the year.” All knew of the frost, and finally 
concluded that such a degree of cold would 
kill tender plants. Is there any parallel ? 

“Novice,” on page 113, says: “We cannot 
help feeling that Mrs. T. reads the journals to 
as little purpose as did Mr. Q., when he sug- 
gested that the blame might be laid to the co 
north winds, forgetting that bees carefully 
housed had suffered from the bee disease just 
about equally with those left on their summer 
stands.” I don’t think I forgot any such 
thing, from the fact that I failed to find one 
such case to forget. If he knows of any, he 
can say whose they were, and where to be 
found. I have as much interest to get the 
thing correct as he has. I claim that all are 
not “carefully housed,” that are brought in- 
doors. I know of many cases where they were 
brought in, and yet suffered from the northwest 
winds, not from its blowing directly upon 
them, but its continued cooling blast reduced 
the temperature surrounding them, even inside 
of some houses, and kept it so steadily, till 
health, if not vitality, was exhausted, and they 
came out but little better than those on their 
summer stands. What are quilts put on for, 
but to keep them warm ? 

It is true that I have made experiments in 
feeding sugar, and am pleased with the result. 
But I have failed in my experiments to show 
that it is a preventive of the disease, dysentery. 
I have fed ninety this fall from five to twenty- 
five pounds, and have not the least confidence 
that they will escape the disease any better than 
those beside them that have their own stores. 
I shall try and keep them warm, and see, and 
hope others will do the same. 

1 have more to say to “ Novice,” another time. 


M. Q. 


IF you get stung, remove the sting, squeeze 
out all the poison you can, and apply hartshorn. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 


A Sister Beekeeper’s Experience. 


May 15th, 1872, we received by express two 
swarms of Italian bees, purchased of A. Grimm. 
If any of my readers want bees thet can sting 
with a vengeance, and gather honey when the 
common bees are starving, let them present 
their compliments, and money to A. Grimm. 

The summer of '72, we increased by dividing 
as follows: We removed a frame of brood with 
the queen and adhering bees to an empty hive, 
filling up with empty frames; moved the hive 
from which we took the queen, placing the new 
colony in its place. In the fall we had three 
strong swarms, and one weak one. 

My “better half” has no faith in beekeeping. 
He would say, “You will lose them all this 
winter.” If you wish to have a woman succeed 
in an undertaking, oppose her; she will be de- 
termined to succeed. 

Our hives are the two-story Langstroth. We 
prepared them for out-door wintering, by un- 
covering holes in honey-board, spreading on 
coffee-sacking, and packing cap with prairie 
hay, placing corn-cobs on top. Moved them to 
the east side of the house, placing them so that 
their projecting covers touched the house and 
each other, forming a continuous roof. The 
intervening space between the hives and house, 
and between each hive, was packed firmly with 
hay. We placed empty hives at each end, 

king them firmly. All the exposure was in 
ront. On very cold or windy days, boards 
were placed in front, and removed in fine 
weather. 

On the fourth of January, our bees had a 
purifying flight, and also in February. The 
last of February we placed little boxes of un- 
bolted rye flour, also sugar syrup and water un- 
der the coffee-sacking in the cap. On mild 
days they soon were busy dusting themselves 
in the flour. 

We left the bees in their winter quarters un- 
til very late in the spring. We all know how 
much better it is for us to retain our flannels 
‘until warm weather comes, as the chilly winds 
of spring are harder to bear than still, cold 
winter days. We must have, in the coldest 
weather, fresh air and sunshine, and our bees 
shall have it, too, if it does take more honey. 

When the weather was warm we removed 
them to the shade of cherry-trees; and as we 
ladies have the fever of house-cleaning in the 
spring, we thought the bees might like it, too ; 
so we moved each swarm to a new hive, giving 
their old home a good scrubbing with brush, 
hot water and soap, rinsing well with boiling 
water. Next day returned the bees to their 
old hive; each bee giving an obliging hum. 

We never failed in the coldest weather of 
visiting our bees and tapping on their hives. 
They always answered with their hum, “All 
right.” Our bees came forth in spring strong- 





er and more vigorous than when placed in win- 
ter quarters. 

The past season we increased our bees by ar- 
tificial swarming, as follows: By taking two 
frames of brood and adhering bees from three 
hives, making six frames, and placing them in 
an empty hive, with two frames of empty 
comb at each side. Placed a caged queen on 
the frames for twenty-four hours; before re- 
leasing her, sprinkled all pe oe with 
sweetened water, to which the essence of Sweet 
anise had been added; using a little fine broom- 
corn broom to do the sprinkling. We filled 
the vacant places from which we took the 
brood with empty comb, bought of an obliging 
beekeeper. In two weeks we again took b ) 
as we never disturbed the laying queen. 

Our four swarms we incre to sixteen ; we 
were afraid we had not observed the adage 
“make haste slowly,” yet we had a natural 
swarm on the thirtieth of August, making sev- 
enteen. We fed weak swarms during the 
drouth ; am now feeding for winter. 

W. M. Kellogg, in the September JournaA., 
tells us that A. Grimm has a bee-feeder “that 
beats everything, and a handy smoker.” Why 
could you not describe them? You excite my 
curiosity, which is Fo megny to my sex, without 
the means of gratifying it. 

My stings bave been many; the best remedy 
I have found for a sting is, not to be stung. I 
now have a bee-dress, which is bee-proof. A 
hat made after Langstroth’s directions, and 
gauntlet gloves, to which I have added about 
six inches of cloth, extending up the arm; 
over this Islipan elastic. I prefer small buck- 
skin gloves to India rubber, having tried both. 
The smoker that we use is an old-fashioned 
frying pan, being light and having a long han- 

e. 


No lady need be afraid of keeping bees for 


wantof knowledge. We have uniformly found 
the bee brothers courteous and obliging, never 
tiring of giving any information desired. 
Luctinpa W. HARRIson. 
Peoria, Iil., Oct. 10. 
[For the American Bee Journal.]} 


Bees and Hives at the Cincinnati Exposition. 





Eprtor AMERICAN BreE JourNAL: In 1872 I 
visited our Exposition several times, and was 
much interested, especially by the show of 
bees and the different ways of handling them. 
Mr. Faulkner, of Vevay, had a hive of bees, 
got up in his peculiar style, in which he uses a 
large number of boxes, around and on top of 
the main hive. He claimed to get more honey 
in his way than in other ways of managing; 
but I noticed that he had what he calleda 
feeder on, and occasionally replenished it from 
a reservoir which he had under the shelf. He 
said he fed them to make them finish the cap- 
ping of some cells which were left uncapped 
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when the honey season ended. He could not 
show his queen, because he did not want to 
disturb the bees. He thought they should not 
be handled much. 

In 1871, Gray & Winder had a swarm of bees 
on exhibition, which was open nearly all the 
time. They did not appear to be afraid of dis- 
turbing them, and gave much satisfaction by 
showing the queen and all the internal arrange- 
ments-of the hive to visitors. 

This year (1873) Mr. Townley had one of his 
box hives on exhibition, and a good show of 
honey also. His hive was fixed up in a strange 
manner. It had glass sides and nothing but 
edges of combs could be seen on all sides. He 
also had boxes on top, all over holes, through 
which the bees filled the receptacles with honey, 
and one tumbler. But the tumbler was an 
exception. He had a written notice pasted on 
the inside of the tumbler to this effect: “This 
tumbler to be left empty.” He called these 
bees Italians, but it seems they understand 
English, for they left the tumbler empty, al- 
though the writing was towards the outside. I 
suppose they sent one of their number out to 

it. He has or had one swarm which one 
season was remarkably prolific. It furnished 
enough honey to buy a gold watch, about one 
hundred dollars of spending money, and some 
other articles which I do not now remember. 
He does not favor disturbing his bees, and does 
not think much of frame hives. 

Further along on the same bench was a frame 
hive exhibited by Mr. Muth. He opened it 
while I was there, showing us the queen and 
every part of the hive, and the bees quietly at 
work. He has different ideas from Mr. Faulk- 
ner and Mr. Townley about disturbing bees. 
He says he opens his hives whenever he wishes, 
for any reason, and does not find that it has 
any bad effect. Now, what is the opinion of the 
mass of beekeepers as to the effect of frequent 
examination of hives, and wliat are the different 
results of frequent or infrequent examinations 
of swarms? 

As to the notice on the tumbler, I recollect 
something similar relating to cockroaches. 
When you want to clear them out of a house, 
write them a formal notice to quit in good, plain, 
round hand, sign it, and have a witness attest 
it, and then lay it on the floor of your kitchen 
about bedtime. If you go back in a short time 
to look at it, you will find it surrounded by 
cockroaches, carefully reading it, and perhaps 
— it, and next morning they will have 
lett. . H. 


——_—_—_oo—__—_—- 
[For the American Bee Journal.] 


The Honey Bee. 


(Continued from Last Number.) 


Observing the effect of the antenne in agi- 
tating bees, Huber contrived a series of beau- 
tiful experiments to ascertain their uses. He 





divided a hive into two portions by the sudden 
introduction of a grating, through which a bee 
might hear, see, and smell, but not touch its 

ueen, Inthe course of an hour, one of these 

ivisions was agitated, and the bees were seen 
Fass, | over the combs, neglecting their 
labors, and crossing their antenne, In the 
other they were quiet. It was easy, therefore, 
to infer in which half the queen had been in- 
cluded. In the division which was destitute 
of a queen, the workers, after waiting the usual 
time, began to construct queen cells, for the 
purpose of replacing the lost queen. 

Seeing, then, that it was not by the means of 
the sense of sight, hearing, smelling, or of any 
other unknown sense which acted at a distance, 
that the agitation of bees was excited, Huber 
so contrived the grating that the openings were 
just large enough to admit the antenne, but 
not the head of the bee, to pass through them. 
On one side of this grating a queen was placed 
with a few workers, who immediately paid her 
the usual homage by forminga circle with their 
heads turned towards her, offering her honey 
and other marks of attention. On the other 
side, were the rest of the swarm. In this expe- 
riment, the bees seemed aware that the queen 
was not lost, there was no neglect of labor, 
no hurry, but every thing went on in a very 
orderly manner. 

“The means of communicating with this 
queen,” says the same observer, “ were very sin- 
gular. An indefinite number of antenne thrust 
through the grating, and turned in all direc- 
tions, plainly indicated that the bees were oc- 
cupied in searching for her. She gave decisive 
proof that she was aware of the interest which 
was taken in her existence, by always remaining 
fixed on the grating, and crossing her antenne 
with those so evidently employed in ascertain- 
ing her presence. Their trunks were, likewise, 
observed to be introduced to the queen’s divis- 
ion; and, while a captive, she was fed by her 
subjects from within the hive.” 

To make out the use of the antenne, Huber 
amputated them altogether. This experiment 
produced some remarkable results. The queen, 
when thus mutilated, ran about the combs, 
dropped her eggs anywhere but in the cells; 
pan not direct her proboscis right, for if she 
required honey, she stretched it out at random, 
and by chance only, to the mouths of the work- 
ers. The antenne of a second queen having 
been amputated, she was put into the same 
hive as the first, and acted in the same manner; 
she, too, ran about in a delirium, retired to the 
corner of the hive, and strove to get out. Two re- 
markable things occurred in these experiments : 

1. The workers, though they knew they were 
queens, for they paid them the honors of a sov- 
ereign, did not know one queen from another; 
for a strange queen is always imprisoned when 
she enters a hive already provided with one. 
In this case, both were respected. 
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2. The dreadful antipathy of queens to each 
other was destroyed by the removal of the an- 
tenn; for the two rivals often met, but never 
took the least notice of each other. 

When Huber put in a third queen, whose an- 
tennze were whole, the bees treated her immedi- 
ately as a stranger, and instantly imprisoned her. 

These experiments throw some light on the 
mode in which communication takes place be- 
tween bees. In the first place, it is not improb- 
able that of themselves they distinguish be- 
tween a queen and a worker, since they pay 
homage tothe queen. We may then conjecture, 
that, in order to distinguish one queen from 
another, some communication must be made by 
the individual queen to her subjects that she is 
their sovereign, since, where the antenns were 
amputated in two queens, both were equally 
well treated, while a third, which had the an- 
tenne entire, was instantly recognized as a 
stranger. The mutilation of workers, by ampu- 
tation of the antenne produces similar eff ects; 
it causes them to neglect their labors, run into 
corners, and ultimately quit the hive, never to 
return. Hence, it woul seem that the antenne 
are the organs of communication. 


The senses of smell, taste, feeling, and vision 
are attributed to bees; Huber doubts that they 
possess the sense of hearing; their sense of 
sight is certainly acute in an extraordinary de- 
gree. The antenne are supposed to be the 
organs of touch. Ccrtain it is, that these organs 
alone enable the bee to work in the darkness of 
the hive. 

The sense of taste is not very refined, for it 
matters little to what neighborhood the bee goes 
to gather honey, or from what flowers. 


The sense of smell, no doubt, is also acute. 
Huber placed heney in boxes with small cord 
valves, and put them two hundred yards from 
the apiary. Ina short time, some bees had 
pushed against the valves, and entered. Here, 
the odor from the honey, was almost shut within 
the boxes, and their sight could not have assist- 
ed them. 

Huber thinks that the sense of hearing is 
very obtuse in bees; however, it can not be de- 
nied that sounds are made by the flapping of 
the wings and other movements of the body, 
which are distinctly heard and understood by 
bees. 

Instances have been stated in which bees rec- 
ollected their queen. Another may be adduced, 
which appears to prove that the faculty of rec- 
ollection embraced a considerable lapse of time. 
“Tn autumn,” says Huber, “honey had been 

laced in a window, where bees resorted to it 
in multitudes. It was removed, and the shut- 
ters closed during the winter ; but when opened 
again, on the return of spring, the bees came 
back, though no honey remained; undoubtedly, 
they remembered it; therefore, an interval of 
several weeks did not obliterate the impression 
they had received.” RENEDIUR. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Novice, 


Dear Bee Journat: We notice quite a 
number of typographical errors in our com. 
munication in the November number of the 
JOURNAL, but none of them serious except the 
remark on page 115, that we have more friends 
than we have desired. Now, the worst part of 
it is, that one would not at once see how any- 
thing so plain could be a misprint, or how our 
meaning could be other than such a coarse, un- 
grateful phrase as the above conveys. 

If our friends, who have concluded they were 
disappointed in us, and that they don’t care to 
follow us further, willsupply deserved, in place 
of the word desired, perhaps they may feel 
differently. Our “ better half” has often re- 
marked that our “bee friends’ were nearer to 
us than our own relatives, and that we exhibited 
more pleasure in seeing them, and we really 
believe a letter on Bee-culture would be better 
read and sooner answered than one from an 
own brother. 

Again, we do hope ingratitude finds no place 
among our many sins and short-comings. 

xn page 113, read west, instead of * nest,” in 
quotation from Mrs. Tupper. 

On page 114, inside column, near the bottom, 
insert the word heat, before “ wasevolved,” and 
read freezing, instead of “ freezy,” and insert 
was, after “ ventilation.” 

On page 115, read Hazen, in several places, 
instead of “ Hayes.” 

On inside column of same page, at the bot- 
tom, read “but won't your extracted honey 
sour, if it be too thin, &c.” 

On same page, in next column, half way 
down, read extractor for “ extra.” 

From Mr. Marsh’s article, on page 120, we 
should infer he too had a patent hive to sell, 
but it may be a mistake. We are certainly 
sorry that it don’t “ chime with nature” tofeed 
sugar, but we really don’t know any better. 
Milk isthe “natural food” for calves, an | 
“nature” has provided a “natural way” for 
them to get it, but “ unnatural man” has, for 
ages, treated the “ infantile bossies ” in a cruel 
and unnatural way,—makes cheese and butter, 
and even kills the aforesaid innocents, when 
they are a “ bother.” 

Lest it might be inferred that we lacked in 
veneration, we will give it, as our belief, that 
t’is man’s province and work to mold nature 
to his purposes, and that whatever we desire 
and are willing to work for, with sufficient 
fervor and energy, will be vouchsafed us, al- 
ways granting our wishes are wholesome and 
proper. The Scientific American lately made 
the assertion that the food we ate had 
more to do with the cause and cure of 
disease, than all the medicines extant, and that 
by withdrawing the particular food that was 
doing the injury, many stubborn diseases soon 
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yielded, and, of late, the statement seems to 
have met with abundant corroboration. The 
same honey that seems fatal to the Lees, has 
never, to our knowledge, proved deleterious to 
the human family, nor have we meant to inti- 
mate as much in any of our articles. 

Mr. M. himself has given us one case wherein 
it seems that an entire change of food was the 
only possible remedy. If it be conceded that 
we can neither by looks nor taste determine 
whether the honey is unwholesome or not, ‘tis 
clear that the only safe way is the one we have 
“made such arowabout.” In regard to trouble, 
we would suggest that Jasper Hazen be re- 
quested to “ figure up” the saving effected by 
wintering fifty colonies for ten years on sugar 
instead of honey. Novice. 


———__— = =——$__$_—__—__—— 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


“On Novice.” 





The November number of the AMERICAN 
Bex Journa is at hand, a little later than 
usual. A careful perusal of its columns makes 
us feel, Mr. Editor, that we too would like to 
criticise just a little, and since ‘tis getting 
fashionable to indulge in personals, sup}Ose 
we try our hand thereat also, while we are in 
the writing mood. If the readers of this 
JOURNAL will examine its issue of February last, 
they will find an article of ours which Novice, 
in the March number, said would look better 
with the above heading. Now, as we wish to 
talk to the gentleman in question a few mo- 
ments, we take the opportunity of employing 
the caption he suggested. 

In the first place, it would seem, in conse 
quence of holding his peace so long, that he is 
unable to restrain himself longer, and so gives 
vent to his righteous indignation in the last 
journal, in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
to the apiarian world, that, of all who are en- 
gaged in apistical pursuits, ue alone is capable 
of giving expression to the truth, and that only. 

As you invite full and free discussion in 
these columns, we propose to give your readers 
a view of the “ other side.” We'lltry and beas 
brief as possible, though we could fill an issue 
of the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, and then the 
half would remain untold. 

On page 113, he says, we “have fallen in with 
an ‘Old Man's Views,’” but gave no “credit.” 
Now, if Novice read all we wrote in the Bee 
Keepers’ Magazine, on that subject, he knows 

rfectly well that we entertained the same 
idea before the June number of this journal 
was printed. Yet he seeks to again place us 
in a wrong light, and scruples not at falsifying 
the truth to accomplish his purpose. He also 
accuses us of “ fabricating long theories.” That 
word “theory” seems to be the most weighty 
one in Novice’s vocabulary. Indeed, if we are 
to judge by his utterances on these pages, it is 
the cause of many a sleepless night and horri- 














fying nightmare, and, like an incubus that 
weighs its victim to the earth, renders misera- 
ble and desolate his waking hours. 

Theory: Are there any ten writers combined, 
that have contributed to these pages that ever 
palmed off one half as much of this “theory,” 
of which he so often speaks, upon an “unsus- 
pecting” community, under the guise of * facts,” 
as he has done? 

But how about leading others astray? This 
is a charge which Novice has so often and per- 
sistently made, that we propose to examine 
it a moment. 

Kind reader, will you please turn to page 79, 
Vol. 6, of the American BEE JouRNAL. You 
will there find one of Novice’s visionary effu- 
sions, a part of the closing paragraph reading 
as follows: “In our humble opinion the results 
we have achieved this year, are no nearer what 
may be done in scientific bee culture, than the 
old brimstone way is to our present methods.” 
Let us see what those “results ” were, as report- 
ed by Novice himself. He claimed to have 
secured an average surplus of over 130 pounds 
of honey per colony, besides increasing them 
nearly forty per cent. Now, the average “re- 
sults ” of the old “ brimstone way ” never reach- 
ed more than one-tenth of that claimed by Nov- 
ice, as the result of scientific bee culture. Our 
readers will readily see that Novice could soon 
supply the markets of the world with delicious 
nectar, if he could only fulfill his own predic- 
tions. Has he done it? The simple fact, that 
instead of making such brilliant progress, he 
has been retrograding ever since, is a sufficient 
comment upon so reckless an assertion as -we 
have quoted. Verily, he is “only anovice”; 
and is likely to so remain for some time to 
come. (Novice will, no doubt, charge his ill 
success to poor seasons, four cent queens, etc.) 

Again, he is opposed, bitterly opposed, to 
patent rights. He hesitates not to endeavor to 
bring opprobrium upon the man of inventions, 
and yet he scruples not to deal in patent in- 
ventions, and patents them too. Of course, in 
endeavoring to depreciate the value of other 
people’s merchandise in the eyes of the public, 
he does not forget to laud his own wares, which 
are “ indispensable ” to the success of the apia- 
rian. A shrewd game, isn’t it? 

Another “ mighty” word in the vocabulary 
of Novice is “jealousy.” If other people can 
not always agree with his visionary schemes, 
why they are jealous of his “ laurels,” or some- 
thing else. Novice, in his last article, makes 
another charge of jealousy. Of course it’s 
“none of our business,” as he once told another 
party, but we don’t like to see a man harp on a 
particular string always, so we'll putin a word, 
also. Reader, please go and get your Novem- 
ber number of the Bee cn ef Magazine. There 
now, turn to page 313, and in the 12th line from 
the bottom of the first column you will see a 
blank line. Of course you know that that 
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blank represents a word. Well, that word in 
the writer’s manuscript was none other than— 
“Novice.” And yet, Mr. King, in his magnanim- 
ity, substituted a dash, that Novice might not 
be exposed. Before leaving this subject, we'll 
simply “echo” the sentiments of many of the 
most prominent apiarians of our own state, by 
saying that they fully concurred in President 
Bingham’s remarks. 

Novice’s idea of Mr. Bingham’s hive is about 
as accurate as—well, as many of his “fact” 
ideas, concerning things he knew nothing of. 
This is by no means the first time he has ex- 
pressed an opinion upon subjects of which he 
was “ totally ignorant.” 

Novice ridicules Quinby’s idea relative to 
the cause of loss in wintering, and then turns 
square about and advises all who practice “ out 
door wintering,” to protect hives from those 
same north winds. Canche tellus why? O! 
isn’t it laughable? 

Kind reader, did you ever follow Novice in 
an argument? Then you are conversant with 
his manner of a, outof tight places. Friend 
Alley caught him last spring, but Novice said 
he “called names”; Gen. Adair cornered him, 
and the charge of “ recklessness ” followed ; Hos- 
mer got him foul, and he cried out “ savage.” If 
asked a question that doesn’t suit, he is reticent 
or evasive. 

Speaking of the “ New Idea ” system, Novice 
says if it gives more honey, “ we shall all learn 
it in due time.” Perhaps so. Yet we venture 
the prediction that he will never ascertain the 
fact, (judging from his articles on these pages, ) 
so long as he can sell “dollar hives.” Isn't 
that the height of disinterestedness ? 


Mr. Editor, we frankly acknowledge that 
the task of going over all the (patent) ground 
which Novice has so faithfully tilled, with the 
expectation of “ results ” of an hundred fold, is 
so arduous that it seems that the limits of a sin- 
gie article would hardly suffice to do it justice. 
A second thought convinces us that we don’t 
care to extend our castigation farther, unless 
Novice “ gits right down and howls ” over this, 
For, to tell the truth, there is no task so un- 
pleasant for us to perform, as to speak ill of any 
one, even though he be an uncompromising foe. 
We do love to commend honest effort, and noth- 
ing would please us better than to be able to 
write the reverse of what this article contains. 
But there are times when duty demands that 
the truth shall be spoken boldly and fearlessly. 


The time has been when the perusal of Nov- 
ice’s articles was a real pleasure, We sincerely 
wish that we could say the same now. What- 
ever he may do in future, Novice deserves great 
credit for persistently endeavoring to bring the 
American people. toa realizing sense of the value 
of the Mel-extractor in the management of the 
apiary, as, also, that of s syrup asa means of 
its healthy maintenance during the polar blasts 





of winter, But since he has got his fingers into 
the “patent” pie, his judgment has become 
fearfully warped, and, at times, he isa complete 
cynic, whose moroseness is gratified by hurling 
anathemas at all who cross his path. 

One word more. If Novice wishes to discuss 
any of our “theories” with us in these columns, 
and will agree to confine himself to the topic 
under discussion, we shall be pleased to gratify 
such a desire. But if, on the contrary, he choos- 
es to deal in invectives, abuse and epithets, 
why, Mr. Editor, just tell him for us to “ pitch 
in.” Hersert A. Burca. 

South Haven, Mich., Nov. 20, 1873. 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Wintering Bees, 


A successful wintering of our bees is one of 
the most essential requirements to justify an 
expectation of a good honey harvest. Our bees 
must be strong when the honey harvest begins, 
or we cannot expect a full crop. We all know 
this. Now, Mr. Editor, as wintering is of freat 
importance to the beekeeper, allow me, if you 
please, on this question, a little more space in 
the columns of the JourNAL. I was, perhaps, 
not plain enough in my statement in the October 
number in regard to my straw-mat arrangement. 
At least brother Novice, I know did not quite 
understand me. In the last number of the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, he says: “ Muth has 
had no experience with dysentery in his local- 
ity, and his bees winter precisely as they did 
with us before its advent,” &c. 


My bees had the dysentery, and mouldy 
combs; not within the last two years, but more 
or less every other year. I think it was five years 
ago when I lost just fifty per cent of my bees 
with dysentery, the same disease which we all 
have so often seen described, the combs being 
bedaubed all over with excrements, as was also 
the whole inside of the hive and the flyboard, 
and thousands of bees sticking dead in the 
cells, I don’t think this will ever happen to 
me again, as long as I use the straw-mat in a 
proper manner. Mr. Root says, in a private 
letter, “The straw-mat has failed where the 
disease was common.” This is exactly my ex- 

rience. Last winter,a friend in my neigh- 

orhood lost eight hives from twelve, and the 
remaining four hives were poor remnants, 
indeed. He had his bees covered up with the 
same kind of straw-mats as I had mine, and 
with the same kind of woolen blankets below 
the mat as my own, but he had the second 
story on the hives with tight covers. His hives 
were much more protected than mine, but his 
bees died of dysentery, although they had the 
same winter stores as mine, and his combs were 
mouldy, for the want of proper upward venti- 
lation. Now, then, if I would take a patent, 
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it would not be on the straw-mat, but on those 
two one-inch strips above the mat, or on the 
air above the mat. 

I have now put in winter quarters thirty-four 
stands of bees, all told. About ten swarms 
were made in September, with the aid of ready 
combs, of course, and I shall, in due time, re- 
port as to their wintering this year, under their 
straw-mat arrangement. My friend, above 
referred to, has put up his bees in the same 
manner as last year, only that he left the second 
story off, and laid one-inch strips on top of the 
straw-mat. We shall see, now, if his bees will 
have dysentery again this winter. 

Cuas. F. Mors. 
Cincinnati, O., Nov. 19, 1873. 


—_—_—__+——___—_—_ 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


An Appeal to Beekeepers, 





Are you tired of railroad men, friend Bee- 
keepers ? I, for one, am very much fatigued with 
their roughness in regard to my goods. One 
hundred dollars mone not cover the loss that 
I have experienced by their rough handling. 
In spite of all kinds of warnings on the ad- 
dresses, they handle the queens, the hives, and 
the boxes of comb honey, as if they were re- 
commended not to allow the contents of a 
single box to pass in their hands without being 
smashed. 

I have had so many queens killed by the 
smashing of combs, that I prefer to have them 
starving on their way, rather than to give them 
combs somewhat heavy with honey,—my risk 
being smaller. 

This spring, I have sent three stocks of bees 
to a beekeeper of Iowa. All kinds of warnings 
were written upon the addresses, and, besides, 
the express officer had promised to see to their 
careful handling. Well, my three stocks were 
put in the cars, bottom side up. Fortunately 
they had only thirty miles to travel, and no 
change of cars. One half of the bees only 
were killed, but the queens were safe. 

I have tried three times to send honey by 
railroad. The third time only fifteen miles ; and 
every time, all the combs were smashed down. 
Yet I had had the care to show a part of the 
glasses of the boxes. “But,” say the railroad 
men, “ we do not warrant living animals; we 
.do not warrant things contained in glasses,” 
yet they take higher charges because they are 
living animals or glass. 

“But it is impossible for us to go with such 
a speed, and to handle your goods with the 
care that you require.” Why! your speed is 
not greater than on the old continent. There 
is, in France, every other year, an exhibition of 
bee culture. Honey is sent in jars, and im 
combs from every part of the country; even 
from Italy, and through every railroad, yet 
not three per cent of the combs are broken. 











This year, at the exhibition at Vienna, they 
had honey in comb, coming from the remotest 
parts of Europe. These combs had traveled 
across the railroads of France, Germany, Italy, 
and Austria, and they arrived in good order. 

Yet the railroad rates on the continent are 
lower than in thiscountry. They are regulated 
by law. The railroad companies of France 
and Italy, do not possess the railroad in full 
property; for these railroads will return to the 
nations after a lapse of 99 years. Besides, the 
railroad companies are liable for damages and 
interests, if they have not cars in sufficient 
quantities to transport all the goods as soon as 
presented, &c. Besides, the railroad companies 
of Europe have not received such bounties as 
those of this country. 

We have not yet arrived to the time when 
the honey crop will be large enough to encum- 
ber the railroad. Our case is the necessity of 
carefulness, 

Some people will think that, as I have been 
raised in the old country, I am partial to the 
railroads of the continent. To show that such 
is not the case, I will cite a well-known citizen 
of the United States, who, after his return from 
Europe, wrote in his journal, the American 
Agriculturist, for January, 1868, the following 
article: 

“BAGGAGE SMASHERS.” 


“To Railroad Managers.—A species of down 
right robbery is now practiced upon travelers 
on very many of the public conveyances in 
thiscountry. Weassert as a fact, from our 
own observation, that many such employed to 
handle baggage, take a special delight in see- 
ing how hard they can pitch a trunk about. 
We have seen them use extra exertions to give a 
large trunk a hard thump, and to see how 
far they could throw a lighter one,—asif trying 
to earn the name of a baggage smasher. Let 
any of our railroad managers stand where they 
will not be seen, and note the handling of the 
baggage, ata station. They will usually see 
the trunks thrown out, or in, without the least 
care to save them,—the corner of one pitched 
with force into the side of another,—in short, 
no care is used, to spare them in any way; but 
every thing done to injure them, that can be 
done. Probably forty thousand travelers’ 
trunks are daily handled upon our railroads, in 
the aggregate, and the unnecessary hard usage 
they receive, amounts to twenty-five cents each, 
or ten thoussnd dollars a day! Judging from 
our own past experience, of setting out upon a 
journey, in this country, we would willingly 
give twenty-five cents a day in advance, to have 
our trunks handled with the same care that is 
exercised on the European railroads. Here, 
one hundred days traveling and stopping will 
thoroughly use up a twenty-five dollar trunk, 
no matter how strongly made. After a six 
months tour in Europe, including twelve thous- 
and miles by railroad, with our baggage taken 
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off and carried to sixty different hotels, and 
returned to the cars, the trunks came back in a 
condition suitable for another trip of equal 
length. A traveling companion, who also 
brought his trunk in perfect condition to New 
York, had it jammed, broken, and the contents 
injured badly, in going barely one hundred and 
fifty miles from the city. Will not our railroad 
managers doa great favor to the public, by 
looking into this matter,—-giving a word of 
caution to the careless or mischievous, and 
dismissing the incorrigible baggage smashers?” 

This request of Orange Judd was not heard 
by the railroad managers. He could have add- 
ed that the travelers themselves are not as safe, 
on the American railroads, as on the railroads of 
Europe. Before coming to this country, I was 
accustomed to the heavy stone railroad bridges, 
that will outlive the pyramids. When I saw 
the wooden railroad bridges of this country, 
that shake under the weight of the trains, I 
was astonished to see the government take so 
little care of the lives of its citizens. In Europe, 
the governments, before granting the railroads 
charters, have a plan made beforehand, and the 
railroad companies are forced to comply with 
it. Therefore, accidents are very rare, and we, 
Americans, are held, by European people, as 
very courageous, to dare travel on American 
railroads where accidents are so common. 

All these complaints have been addressed to 
the railroad managers, time and again; but they 
have too much business to do to lose their 
time in listening to complaints, and mending 
the bad management of railroads. Are they 
not in a plot to fill their purses with the money 
picked from the pockets of the good people of 
America? Railroads are not made for the 
benefit of the people, but for the benefit of 
their stockholders. 

The time is at hand when the people will no 
longer endure such base speculations on their 
lives, and on their purses. The farmers are organ- 
izing granges everywhere. Let us all joia the 
patrons of husbandry, to compel the railroad 
managers to become the help of the tillers of 
the soil, instead of a curse, as they have been 
till now. 

To encourage the movement in favor of the 
granges, I propose to make to grangers a dis- 
count of ten per cent upon all the goods 
ordered by therh from my apiary. 

Cas. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Iil., Nov. 15, 1878. 


—-- 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Extracting Honcy. 


The present spring and summer will show 
the advantages of the extractor, and of the 
movable comb hive. During the winter and 
spring very many colonies that did not entire- 
ly fail. became very much reduced in numbers. 





A queen will lay ten times the number of eggs 
that such a colony can keep warm. The 
of a bee must be kept warm like those of a do- 
mestic fowl or they will not hatch. When 
honey is abundant, as it has been quite early 
this year, and the weather cool at night, they 
will bring in honey much faster than the brood 
will consume it. The surplus is stored as near 
the brood as possible, and, of course, all cells 
surrounding the brood on every side are filled 
with honey, leaving no room for more brood, 
exceptas a bee hatches, when the cell is at 
once used for an egg. A worker bee lives but 
a few weeks—summer time—and the few hatch- 
ing in such hive scarcely more than replace 
those that are dyingoff. It takes a long time 
to get a strong colony under such circumstances. 
With the extractor, and movable combs, we 
can help matters greatly. These combs next 
the brood, filled with honey, can be taken out, 
bees brushed off, and the honey thrown out, 
and the combs returned to the hive for refilling. 
The queen will take the advantage of the empty 
cells surrounding the brood, and deposit eg 
in much largerspace than before. The weath- 
er being warm, the bees will protect and nurse 
a much larger brood, which will soon greatly 
add to the number of bees. If but few pounds 
of honey are obtained, we have gained that, be- 
side the increase of bees. The honey thus ob- 
tained is of the purest kind, pure as the box 
honey. and the chances of box honey are much 
increased by the operation. 


When the colony is strong early and strong 
enough to enter the boxes fully, and box honey 
is the great desideratum, the extracting can be 
omitted, but the quantity is much less than 
when the extracting is followed up. The great- 
est amount of honey can be obtained by ex- 
tracting as often as once in four or five days 
during the greatest yields. To test the matter 
fully, begin early with a strong colony—it in- 
creases the bees in a strong colony proportiona- 
bly. Bees have been known to increase, and 
not swarm till they filled the combs of four 
ordinary hives, and collected over eighty pounds 
of honey in one week, and near 400 during the 
season. Extracting honey extensively from 
full colonies, hasatendency to discourage natu- 
ral swarming more than putting on boxes. If 
an increase of colonies is desired, artificial 
swarms must be made. Butif the beekeeper 
has no other than the old box hive, it is hardly 
worth while to attempt making much improve- 
ment in the management. He must be content 
many times to allow his strongest stocks to 
cluster outside, when the hive is full, and do 
nothing for half the summer, when the same 
bees might, in a good season, gather one or two 
hundred pounds. 

e The principle of the extractor is centrifugal 
force. It is unnecessary to describe fully at 
this time. We will exhibit to any one calling 
on us, the full operation. We have already ex- 
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tracted one thousand pounds from a very few 
hives, (June 27.) 

We find this season, when a strong stock is 
somewhat limited for room, that nearly every 
cell, as soon as the young bee hatches from it, 
is filled with honey. The queen will occa- 
sionally find an empty cell before the bees do 
and deposit an gs: Such will usually keep up 
the semblance ofa strong colony, without a very 
large number of bees. When so full of honey, 
but few bees remain inside, in hot weather, and 
most of them cluster outside for most of the 
summer, and really are not strong enough to 
spare a swarm. But when extracting is pro- 
perly done, they are usally strong enough to 
spare a swarm artificially, late in the season. 

More honey has been yielded up to this time 
than usual, and those who understand the busi- 
ness, will manage to get some of it. 

M. Quinsy.. 

St. Johnsville, N. Y. 





[For the American Bee Journal.]} 


A Simple Cover for Hives. 





It is a matter of importance to the beekeep- 
er that his stocks should be protected from the 
sun during the hot months of summer and 
autumn. Bees do but little work when their 
stands are exposed to the full rays of the mid- 
summer suns. Want of attention in this mat- 
ter is often the direct cause of the abandon- 
ment of hives by entire colonies. The failure 
on the part of the bees to store surplus honey, 
may also often be traced to the same cause. 
Bees must be made and kept comfortable, to 
get from them the full amount of service which 
they are capable of rendering. 


The shade of trees and arbors generally fur- 
nishes all the protection from the sun that bees 
require. In such places the air is usually cool 
and refreshing, even in the hottest weather. 
But if the shade is too dense, so much so that the 
rays of the sun are entirely and all the time 
excluded, there is danger of the combs and the 
inner parts of the hive becoming mildewed. It 
is better to have too much than too little sun- 
shine on the hives. But the proper shade can 
not always be had just where the beekeeper 
wants to place his hives. He must then resort 
to artificial protection. The cheapest and 
most convenient arrangement for this purpose, 
‘that I know of, is a cover made of clapboards 
for each hive. My hive isin shape and size 
about the same as the Langstroth, and I pre- 
sume a similar cover would answer for any 
other hive. I nail five clapboards, each about 
six inches wide and thirty long. on to two 
cleats, two of the boards covering the cracks 
between the three others, in the style of angr- 
dinary board roof. The cleats are placed close 
enough together to rest on the hive, raising the 
boards from one to two inches above the top 











of the hive. 
tween the cover, upon which the tays of the 
sun fall, and the top of the hive, which has no 
little effect in reducing the temperature in the 


An air is thus formed be- 


upper part of the hive. One of the cleats I 
make thicker than the other, to give the cover 
a pitch to run off the rain. 

The cost of such a cover would not exceed 
ten cents, and any one that can drive a nail can 
make one in five minutes. The whole cover is 
light and easily handled. When it is desirable 
to open the hive, it can readily be lifted off 
entire, and laid on the ground, or set up against 
the hive, and when the hive is closed it can as 
easily be replaced. 

Such a cover not only defends the bees 
against the heat of the sun, but also forms a 
very effectual protection for the hive against 
the weather. A hive, thus covered, will last 
and retain its neat appearance about as long as 
it would under an ordinary shed or roof. 

Another important advantage in such a cov- 
er is, that the beekeeper can scatter his hives 
around in his yard or orchard, or wherever he 
may desire, and have each of them well pro- 
tected from the sun and rain; this he cannot 
do under permanent sheds or roofs. When 
winter comes, and the hives are stored in the 
cellar or bee-house, these covers can be stored 
away in the wood-house or barn till they are 
called for again in the spring. 

I have found this simple cover to meet fully 
my wants in this direction, and I think that 
beekeepers, who have not already some better 
device, will be satisfied with it on trial. 

Charlestown, Ind. M. C. HEsTER. 


eae ea 
{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Wintering Bees. 





There has been much said in regard to the 
great malady of 1871-72-73, With me it is 
quite easy to explain, from experience. Prac- 
tical knowledge should be taken to a great ex- 
tent as proof. 

In August, 1871, I found my bees were filling 
up the combs, and leaving but small space for 
the queen to deposit her eggs. To counteract this 
danger, I threw the honey out of 6—10thsof the 
honey-frames, giving the queen an opportunity 
to deposit her eggs, for rearigg young brood 
for the winter. The result was, my colonies 
went into winter quarters with plenty of honey, 
gathered from flowers, and an abundant 
young brood, and came out clean, nice, 
strong, and healthy in the spring of ‘72, 
having wintered on their summer stands. To 


more thoroughly test this plan, in the fall of 
1872, I arranged a portion of my colonies 
on the same plan, and a part I left without any 
preparation, with plenty of honey and plenty 
of bees, and the result was that all I had pre- 
pared, ason the previous fall, came through 
all right, while 7-8ths of those left without pre- 
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paration, perished . The great sequel is, it is 
practically useless to endeavor to successfully 
winter bees in this northern climate, without a 
reasonable amount of young bees and brood 
coming on to take the place of the old bees, as 
fast as they die off. Now, in regard to Bee 
Conventions, they are practically worth nothing 
to the apiculturist, unless knowledge can be 
had from practical experience. Theoretical 
views are imaginary humbugs, and not in the 
least reliable. H. W. Wixom. 
Mendota, Ill., Nov. 18, 1873. 


——- +++ --———— 


|For the American Bee Journal.] 


Items. 
— 


A bee sting on the lips, Mr. Editor, is no 
joke. I had one that swelled and pained me 
considerably, but did not put me in your condi- 
tion, because my hands have learned to be 
quick on the spot. About two years ago, a six 
year old boy was walking through my garden. 
I warned him to keep away from the bees. “I 
am not afraid of bees,” he replied. “ Well, no 
matter; be careful.” In a little while, I heard 
ascream. I ran to him, and sure enough a bee 
had stung him on the upper lip. ‘“ Well,” says 
I, “I guess a bee has kissed you.” I took him 
to the house and put on some soda and water, 
and told him to keep quiet and he would be all 
right in a short time. I was however soon call- 
ed to the house again, and when I opened the 
door a sight met my eye I had never seen before. 
His lips were swelled so that he could hardly 
speak, and his cheeks were so full as to nearly 
close his eyes. The swelling extended to the 
top of his head and down on the cords of his 
neck in an alarming degree. I got some alco- 
hol and bathed the part well. Ialso had him 
swallow some, though not very palatable. I 
may say here that this is one of the best reme- 
dies that I know fora sting. The little fellow 
suffered intensely and was quite feverish all 
night. The next day he was just able to be 
about. The swelling gradually left, and in a 
few days he was all right again. Now, Mr. 
Editor, I did n»t think so much of the place of 
the sting till I read your sad experience; and 
now I have come to the following conclusion : 
That a bee-sting on the lips is much more pain- 
ful, more wide spread, and therefore more dan- 
— than on any other part of the exposed 


My reason is this: The skin upon the lips is 
very thin, and the vast amount of nerves in that 


quarter lie very near the surface. Hence, the 
exquisite pleasure we feel when saluted by 
friends, relatives, or family. And now, Mr. 
Editor, allow me to say that I would much 
rather be saluted by a curly headed, blue eyed 
chubby faced little girl than by our yellow pets, 
any day. Wouldn't you? 

Our system, it is true, may get accustomed to 





the virus, but just let a bee come without any 
warning, with a forceand as straight as an arrow 
from the bow, and sink his sting deep in the 
flesh, so that you get the full contents of the 
poison sack, and my word for it, it will hurt 
on any place. 

Wintering bees out doors will soon be a thing 
of the past, I mean with those who intend to 
make bee-keeping pay. It is an easy matter to 
make bees, but it is another thing to keep 
them. It must be quite perplexing to young 
beginners to see so many conflicting statements, 
re ing bee disaster. But one thing is cer- 
tain, till we can winter our bees as safely as any 
other stock, bee-keeping can never be consid- 
ered a success. What we want isa dry, warm, 
and well ventilated repository, under complete 
control. Thanks to W. J. Ronald, page 63, for 
his very interesting as well as instructive arti- 
cle upon this subject. 

Hybrid is a word used by pomologists and 
bee keepers, but not correctly. The product 
of a black queen mated with an Italian drone is 
across. The mule isa true hybrid. But the 
term has been adopted, and I suppose it will be 
hard to give it up. 


Iconfess that I was somewhat staggered at 
the account given by Mr. Butler, Aug. No., page 
27, regarding his bees raising brood on new 
made combs without pollen in winter. Now if 
abundance of brood can be raised, asin his 
case, all winter, and early spring, why have bee 
keepers been writing and racking their brains 
so much about the want of pollen, and giving 
meal and flour in the spring for breeding pur- 
poses? Do they feed merely because old bee- 
keepers did it before them, not knowing the 
whys and wherefores ? 


And again, what is the reason that bees do 
not increase much in the spring till they begin 
to gather natural pollen? As one swallow don’t 
make a summer, neither do I think Mr. Butler’s 
experience of twenty years ago will establish 
the fact that brood can be raised without pollen. 
Who is interested enough on this subject to ex- 
periment this winter and report next spring ? 


Dollar hives are nothing new, though I give 
Novice the credit of being a “ disturber in 
Israel” upon this subject. I have been using 
the Simplicity for the last five years, such as are 
made by M. M. Baldridge, St. Charles, Ill. It is 
nothing but a simple box hive with frames 
hung inside, with a top story when needed. 
And of all the hives that are made, I have found 
nothing better for my use. 

Bee eggs can be safely transported from one 
state to another. J. Marvin, St. Charles, IIL. 
was the first I heard of sending them with per- 
fect success. 

Novice has a happy way of telling all he 
knows, but he did not tell us whether that 
baby of his is a drone or a queen. 

ARGUS. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Bee Keepers and Bee Masters. 


Our dear old friend, William Augustus Munn, 
isno more. He died rather suddenly on Sun- 
day, October 12, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, as he was born on the 28th day of October, 
1810. He had a good, kind heart, and, up to 
the last, was active with his hobby,—“ the 
bees.” His last article, page 103, The British 
Bee Journal, appeared in print nearly three 
weeks after his death, and the conclusion of 
that article is expressed in languige of advice 
to all of us, as if it came from the grave—* Let 
us all, then, try and extract all the good we 
can from the various hives suggested, and, 
guided by the impartial review of our bee mas- 
ter editor, let us remember that bee stings are 
all cured by a little blue bag, if we should taxe 
to it, and that our lives are not forfeited by any 
stings we may give, as our pens are not barbed 
with poison.” 

His loss will be felt by all lovers of bees, and 
there is a large debt of gratitude duetohim for 
having so long worked to improve bee culture, 
and having assisted so very much in bringing 
apiculture to the perfection it now has arrived 
at. Major Munn must have commenced early 
in taking an interest in those wonderful crea- 
tures, the bees, as he would be only 24 years 
old, when he first invented his bar-frame hive, 
in 1834. 

Huber was the inventor of bar-frames, but 
his frames were an inch thick, and, when put 
together, formed the ends and tops of the hive; 
but the Major was the first to put bar-frames in 
a box or case, the same as the modern bar-frame 
hives; after testing and improving his hive, for 
nine years, he took out a patent in Paris for it, 
in 1843. 

Rev. L. L. Langstroth, in America, and the 
Pastor Dzierzon, in Germany, (two of the clev- 
erest bee masters in the world,—may they long 
live to enjoy their honors!) invented their im- 
proved bar-frame hives, at the same time, quite 
unknown to one another, about the year 1852, 
and, on October 5, of that year, Langstroth ob- 
tained his first patent for his hive, and, with 
these improvements, bee keeping has become of 
national importance in many countries in the 
world. 

It was not with hives only, that Major Munn 
devoted his time and talents to improve bee 
culture, as is seen in his variovs and multitudin- 
ous writings. He published a pamphlet on bees 
in 1844, and another edition in 1851, and in 
that year exhibited his hives, etc., at the great 
International Exhibition in London. In 1870, 
to crown his long labors, he reprinted his friend 
Dr. Edward Bevan’s work, on “ The Honey Bee,” 
which is the most scientific work on bees ever 
written in England. Major Munn has also 
written a great many articles for the journals 
and magazines in this country and in America. 





We can now only deplore the loss of our dear 
friend, with the matured vigor of his pen and 
intellect, and it is a wise providence that does 
not let us know whose turn it may be next ; but it 
is a warning to us all, not to waste those talents 
that have been intrusted to us, but to freely 
distribute them for the good of our fellow crea- 
tures. WILLIAM CARR. 

Newton Heath, Near Manchester, Eng. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


An Error Oorrected. 





On page 100, of the Nov. number of the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, Mr. C. P. Dadant 
says: “ Out of sixty hives containing both side 
and top boxes, separated from the brood cham. 
ber by any b pragma not one colony was found 
that worked in the side boxes half as well as in 
the top boxes.” 

As this assertion (and the truth of it I forth- 
with acknowledge) is of a nature to mislead 
some beginner, I will here give a short sketch 
of a series of carefully conducted experiments 
made through four successive years, with hives, 
having side, top, and end boxes, for surplus 
honey. 

As our honey pasture is somewhat different 
from others farther east, I will here state that, 
in early spring, we receive a little honey from 
the blossoms of wild plum, and a good harvest, 
quite late in the fall, from golden rod. 


In conducting our experiments, we used, as 
many of our numerous visitors will remember, 
a style of Champion hive, having boxes on top, 
on the side, and on the ends of the brood frames ; 
when all these boxes were on or around the 
brood, the bees would prefer to build comb, 
and store in the top boxes, in preference to 
side boxes; next, they would occupy the 
boxes on the ends of the brood combs, and, 
last of all the side boxes; all of which is ac- 
cording to a fixed law of nature, warm air being 
lightest, would rise to the top boxes, and, as 
there the bees found the humid air to keep the 
wax pliant, whilst comb building, they, of 
course, occupied these boxes, in preference. 


But, thanks to a lucky accident, being with- 
out top boxes for a number of hives, we set the 
second story of these hives aside, put the roof 
direct on the lower story, and, lo! the bees 
would occupy the boxes, on the end of the 
brood combs, just as readily as their neighbors 
would the top boxes. Now, how was this? 
Well, here, the warm air could not escape into 
top boxes, and remained below, spreading hori- 
zontally from the brood cluster of bees. 

We yet experienced a difficulty of get- 
ting bees to work in side boxes, and now, 
after laying for hours in the grass by the side 
of various observing hives, we have come to the 
following conclusion: That boxes placed on the 
side of brood combs are reluctantly occupied 
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by bees, because each sheet of comb forms a 
wall and obstruction to both bees and warm 
air; the narrow passages around the combs seem 
insufficient ; whereas, boxes placed on the end 
of the brood combs only, with no partition be- 
tween them, and noupward escape of warm air, 
are as readily occupied by the bees as to 

boxes ever are, even in early spring or late in 
fall. On the contrary, we haveobtained more 
box honey from hives having an end box, than 
from hives having top boxes only at the same 
time ; and since we found such to be the fact, 
ail theories to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
is more pleasure to open a hive and handle the 
combs in pivot frames, never glued, no honey 
boxes to lift away, or crushing of bees. 
Well, here I am getting too enthusiastic, and 
unless I stop, ere long, some one will say I am 
advertising in the wrong place; but, be easy, 
we propose to do our advertising in the adver- 
tising columns,—see it. E. KRETCHMER. 

Coburg, Montgomery Co., Iowa. 


—— > 


: [For the American Bee Journal.]} 
Bee Notes from Morrison, Ils, 








Mr. Epiror: It is a long while since we re- 
ported, and having passed through another bee 
season, we resume the notes. We cannot re- 
port an extra season passed, but fair to medi- 
um, first of the season cold and wet, with no 
linden blossoming. Sumac yielded but little or 
no honey. White clover was good at times, 
and our pets have done well considering all 
things. Our stocks last winter went from 13 
to 3. This spring I purchased 3 black stocks, 
and from the 6 trom May 1, I now have 18, be- 
sides having sold $30 worth of bees, and having 
extracted. over 775lbs. of honey. Reckoning 
the honey at 15c. (I get 18c. and 20c.), and bees 
at $10 a stock (I would not sell them for less,) 
it makes $326.25 from six stocks of bees, dur- 
ing the season, or over $54 a stock, and they 
have boarded themselves besides. I now am 
fitting them for winter, rather late, I fear, but 
other matters have demanded my attention. 


By the way, why do you allow so many hard 
things in the A. B. J.about “Novice”? He 
has done very much for the beekeepers, and 
should be helped, rather than slurred. I don’t 
like all of his ideas, nor does he mine; but 
that is no reason why we should rush into 
print, and abuse each other, like the “ monthly 
criticisms,” abusings, or ridiculings, I call 
them, of A. and D., C. and B., and so on. I 
don’t believe it is relished by a majority of 
your patrons, and I would vote for a less 
amount of it. 

Speaking of “ Novice,” I have a better, be- 
cause cheaper, bee-feedcr, than his tea kettle— 
not patented; a saw, hammer, and nails, are 
the tools necessary to make it. I'll tell you 
how it is done. It’s a tight box, any size you 





wish to make, with a wooden bottom or top 
when in use, and a piece of fine muslin drawn 
tight over the other side, and fastened; the in- 
side of the box, cracks, and corners are painted 
with wax and rosin, before the cloth is put on. 
Small strips of wood are nailed on the edge of 
the box, to raise it up from the frames, and a 
hole is bored in the side to fill it, a cork being 
used to stop the hole when filled, a small piece 
of glass is placed in the wood, to use when the 
feed is out, and you have feeder that won't 
cost a dollar, and will hold from one to twenty 
pounds, according to size. To use it, fill it, 
stop it up, and invert it, cloth .down, over 
something till it stops dripping. Wait a min- 
ute or two, and then place it on the frames, 
and with the cloth honey board cover up the 
balance of the frames. I made three one 
evening, and I know they work splendidly. 

The idea is new (to me), but the principle, 
forming a vacuum, is old. I consider it a great 
improvement in feeding, over the tea-kettle, 
although that is good; but mine won't cost 
scarcely anything. 

Mr. Kruschke wants to know about the rape 
seed. I sowed one acre: not any more for me. 
My neighbors yrs @ at my turnip patch, for 
bees; it’s nice and green now (Oct. 15), but I 
don’t think there was a hundred blossoms at 
one time on the piece. I kept close watch of 
it, for I was much interested in it; but when- 
ever I went to it I found more or less bees hov- 
ering around the few flowers that were there. 
I expect it was too dry for it to come up good, 
and it did not grow well. I would not con- 
demn it, but prefer to use something else for 
bee pasturage, for the present. 

Success to the A. B. J., but please don’t al- 
low so much bickering in it. 

FRANK W. CHAPMAN. 

Morrison, Ill., Oct. 29, 1873. 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Not Mistaken: 











Mr. Eprror: In the August number of the 
A. B. J., we gave the result of an experiment 
with a swarm of bees, which proved to us that 
bees can build combs and rear brood when fed 
upon honey and water alone, and confined to 
the hive. 

On page 112, November number, Mr. Chas. 
Dadant attempts to prove that we are mistaken, 
and says that brood cannot be raised without 
pollen. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we do not propose to have 
any controversy with Mr. Dadant on this sub- 
ject. But if Mr. Dadant contends that his ex- 
periment in returning those swarms and giving 
them a frame containing pollen, is the proof, 
we, for one, can’t see it. 

Now, brother beekeepers, let us see. In Sep- 
tember No. A. B. J., page 53, Baron von 
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Berelepsch says that the bees will, for from six 
teen to eighteen days continue building and 
bearing brood, when fed upon honey alone, al- 
though, owing to the long confinement, many 
dead bees, with swollen abdomens, lie on the 
floor beneath. 

Now, please to read our article in the August 
No. A. B. J., page 27, and see if the condition 
of my swarm, in about 14 or 16 days, was not 
in precisely the condition as described by the 
Baron von Berelepsch. I have done with the 
subject. J. BUTLER. 

Jackson, Mich., Nov. 20, 1873. 


———_--—_—_—_ 


[Translated from the Bienenzeitung. ] 


Ooncerning Strengthening Swarms with Oombs 
of Brood. 





One of the greatest advantages derived from 
the movable comb system, is that you can read- 
ily introduce combs of brood into weak stocks, 
whether natural or artificial swarms, and can 
in the most advantageous way help the 
queens. 

While the addition of strange bees will be 
rejected, in spite of smoking,—the strange bees 
being ane to death,—the introduced brood- 
comb will be received with pleasure, and when 
the bees are ina situation to do so, will be 
carefully protected. 

Foolish, indeed, would it be, during the cool 
period of the year, to introduce to a weak 
swarm more combs of brood than they would 
be able to protect; nevertheless, in the warm 
summer time, and when most of the brood is seal- 
ed, it can be done without the least danger. With- 
out any further trouble, the brood willjissue from 
the cells; and, even though a portion should 
die, the attained advantages are great, and out- 
weigh the disadvantages. About the middle 
of April, I introduced into a medium strong 
stock, having an exceedingly beautiful Italian 
queen, acomb of brood from a bastard stock, 
the brood reaching almost down to the bottom 
of the comb. Now came a cold spell, the like 
of which we had not had during the whole 
winter, the thermometer, on the 26th of April, 
standing 6°, and nearly as low the following 
day. The bees must have drawn themselves 
together, and, upon examination, I found near- 
ly the third of the lower portion of the comb 
deserted and cooled. Leaving this misfortune 
aside, I do not repent concerning the operation ; 
since the hatched out bees, to the number of 
4.000, had in this stock far more value than 
6,000 in the overstrong colony, from which the 
brood-comb bad been removed. 

All ordinary cooling and injury can be ward- 
ed off thus: the b -chamber should be nar- 
rowed and protected as much as possible; the 
entrance, if the -_ be very cold, should be 
closed entirely, and, in the interior of the hive, 
there should not be wanting a uniform temper- 








ature; hence the bees should not be allowed to 
suffer for want of honey. Candied honey, over 
which the bees must work some time, if. intro- 
duced where the creation of heat is most nec- 
essary, especially recommends itself. 

Far better will a weak stock be aided, if, 
when brood is given them, they also receive 
bees. Should a comb of brood be given the 
hive, with the bees upon it, the young ones will 
remain, but the old ones will, sooner or later, 
return to their old home, and then be killed. 
For such manner of strengthening, one must 
take advantage of a pleasant day, and, by means 
of diluted honey, divert the attention of the 
hive, so that all the strange bees that desire it 
can slip away unobserved. But it is more ad- 
vantageous to take the bees from a distant 
stand, or to remove the strengthened stock to a 
distant stand. In order to protect the queen 
from the strange bees, it is best to cage her for 
a few days. 

Strengthening by brood-combs, is to be es- 
pecially recommended for weak colonies, which, 
by such means, soon arrive at the proper 
strength. Hence, the folly of sending from 
a distance, strong colonies of Italian bees, 
which, in warm weather, are liable to be suffo- 
cated, when we are in the possession of so easy 
and ready means of quickly strengthening 
them. DzIERZON. 
Carlsmarkt, May 13, 1873. 








[For the American Bee Journal. 


100 Pounds Box Honey in 45 Minutes. 





NOT GATHERED BY THE BEES IN THAT TIME, 
(THAT WOULD BEAT EVEN GALLUP,) BUT RE- 
MOVED FROM THE BEES IN THAT TIME. 


In accordance with previous arrangement 
with Novice, (noticed in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL heretofore,) I proceeded on the — of 
August to remove 100 pounds of box honey. I 
happened to hit an unfavorable day. It was 
cool, and few bees were at work, I should have 
attended to this matter in July, but it was 
somehow put off. I went to work without an 
assistant, or previous preparation of any kind, 
the same as if I wanted honey to sell that day. 
(I have often removed 100 pounds of honey, 
driven ten miles and retailed every pound of it 
and returned the same day, with the spondulicks 
in my pocket.) 

THE OPERATION. 


The top or honey board was removed first, 
and the bees driven down with smoke. With 
plenty of smoke I can drive nine-tenths of all 
the bees out of the surplus box in a few minutes. 
The boxes were then (three in number) set ona 
board, and an empty box set on each to catch 
the few remaining bees. A gentle rap on the 
board soon drove the bees all out, after which 
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the boxes were carried to the honey room. This 
was all done within forty-five minutes. We had 
no occasion to pack the honey for market: we 
can sell all we can raise in our neighboring 
large towns. 

What is singular in this operation, is that 
the three boxes weighed just 100 pounds col- 
lectively. 

The question may be asked, can box honey 
always be thus quickly removed ? 


We answer, yes, and in less time. Why we 
haven't halftried. I am satistied that I have 
often with smoke alone removed every bee 
(from a thirty or forty pound box) in ten or 
fifteen minutes. Just imaginea box large enough 
to cover the whole of your hive, and only about 
six inches deep without top or bottom so that 
you can see right through between every range 
of comb ; what will prevent you from getting 
out every bee almost as quick as you can say 
Jack Robinson ? 


Mr. Editor, I just feel right here like throw- 
ing out another challenge thus :—That*I can 
make more clear cash from fifty hives of bees, 
(the honey resources being equal) with box 
honey than any one can make with the same 
amount of bees with the extractor, and with 
your permission, Mr Editor, I will write several 
articles under the heading 


BOX HONEY V8. EXTRACTED, 


for I do think Novice sends box honey too far 
below zero, and is a little prejudiced against 
box honey. 

What I have done and written I have not 
done to beat Novice, of course not, but with 
pure motives, for the good of all. There is no 
patent right lurking anywhere. 

R. B. Opt. 

New Berlin, Pa., Sep. 1, 1873. 


ee 
[For the American Bee Journal.) 


To Olean Old Combs, 


Mr. Eprtor: We often have our old clothes 
cleaned, from the fact that we so seldom get any 
new ones. So we have been trying it on honey 
combs and are so well pleased with it, that we 
give it for whatever it may be wortb. 

Operation: If the combs have any honey in 
them, extract it, then lay them flat in a tub, 
barrel, box, or anything that will hold water; fill 
the tub with combs, lay on a board, and a stone, 
to keep them from floating. Now fill the tub 
with water, and two quarts of slaked lime. Let 
them soak 24 hours, and then take out one at 
a time, laying them down flat on a board, and 
with a fine broom brush lightly, but thoroughly, 
and well each side of the comb. Next put 
them into the extractor, and throw out the 
water. Dip two or three times into clean 
water, to rinse them; throw out with extractor 





each time; next stand them up singly in the 
shade to dry; two or three days will not be 
too long to dry them; next cut out all drone 
comb, or other bad spots, and patch them up 
neatly with worker comb, and they are read 
for the bees; and you will be more than pl 
with the result. If there are any worms in the 
combs, the water kills them. All the combs 
we have in use,, have all nearly been through 
this process. Even old and very black ones, 
look more like combs a year old. 
J. BUTLER. 
Jackson, Mich., August 8, 1873. 


[Trans'ated from the Bienenzeitung.} 


An Imprisoned Queen. 


Last spring I called the school boys into my 
apiary, to show them how two stocks may be 
united, and when they have movable combs, 
how they can be readily examined. When 
opening a medium strong stock, I discovered, 
in the rear, a cluster of angry bees ; naturally I 
desired what that procedure meant, and at once 
freed the imprisoned queen. She was already 
somewhat lamed, but was soon able to manage 
oerself, and visited with pleasure her comrades 
that were resting on my hand, and after a 
while was accepted by the bees in quite a 
friendly manner. This stock had not been 
opened, and yet the bees had disowned their 
queen, and had condemned her to death. This 
accident shows that queens are in danger, 
even though the hive remains unopened; and 
may be murdered when she is thoughtless 
enough to go out of the brood-chamber, where 
the bees have lost their scent, and thus are 
more ready to take her for a stranger. 


A. SEMLITSOR. 


[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Information Wanted. 


Ep. AMERICAN BEE JourwaL:—Can any of 
your numerous readers inform me of a 
locality for an apiary not too far from Chicago, 
and having basswood and white clover. 


I desire to start an apiary and will consider 
it a great favor to receive the information de- 
sired. R. J. COLBURN. 


Englewood, 1. 


Tue first number of Vick’s Floral Guide, for 
1874, James Vick, Rochester, New York, is at 
hand with the usual fine flower-plates and com- 
plete catalogue of seeds, &c. The work, is- 
sued quarterly, is cheap at twenty-five cents a 
year. 
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Reports, Experiences, and Opinions. 


W. C. Wells, Thurlow, Ont., in renewing his 
subscription, says : 

My bees have done well this season. I had 
70 stands last spring; have sold $515 worth of 
honey, and increased 22 stands. 


H. W. Wixom, Mendota, Ill., writes Nov. 18, 
1873: 

This has been a poor season for honey gath- 
ering, on account of exceeding drouth, yet bees 
have, as a general thing, gathered sufficient 
honey for winter purposes. 


J. N. Walters, Winchester, Iowa, writes Nov. 
15, 1873: 


The bee season here has been tolerably fair. 
Last winter I lost 98 colonies out of 102, the 
remaining four of which I have increased to 30 
strong stocks during the past season. 


H. Hudson, Fennville, Mich., writes Oct. 30, 
1873: 

Bees have done well in this vicinity—what 
few there were left. I had 40 stocks last fall, 
and lost all but three during the winter, which 
I have increased to nine, and have realized from 
them 300%bs. box honey, and about 100tbs ex- 
tracted. 


C. L. Young, Bricksville, Ohio, writes Nov. 
20, 1873: 

I have kept bees 44 years, and have one hive 
34 years old. The first ten years I was not very 
successful, but have been moderately so since 
then with the box hive, with cap on top as 
an accessory. I have now commenced with the 
frame hive and the Italian bee. The last sea- 
son was so poor that I have not made much 
head way. 


David Brokaw, Oconomowoc, Waukesha Co., 
Wis., writes Nov. 4, 1873: 


Last winter I lost one quarter of all the bees 
I had. After setting the remainder out on 
April 7th, I lost by desertion and cold weather 
so many of these that I had left but one quarter 
of what I originally possessed. I increased 
these to four good stocks, and have obtained 
2001bs. of surplus honey in boxes, and a good 
prospect of wintering well, the bees having a 
sufficiency of good sealed honey. 


Seth Hoagland, Mercer, Pa., writes Nov. 10, 
1873: 


We started last spring with five colonies, 
which we increased to twenty, and received 
600Ibs. surplus honey. 

By 15 swarms, $l5each, - 


$225 00 
“ 600Ibs. comb honey @ 30c. - - 


180 00 


era eee > “Pa 


We realized $81 per colony. My bees are 
Italians, kept in the Keystone and Langstroth 





movable comb hives. Our swarms were made 
artificially, and are all in good order for winter. 
White clover and silverhulled buckwheat were 
the principal sources from which the honey 
was gathered. 


J. F. Brown, Winchester, Va., writes Nov. 17, 
1873: 

The past season has been rather more than an 
average one for the bee business. I had, when 
the spring opened, 20 colonies of hybrids, 
all in good condition, except four, one being 
in an old gum, which I transferred to a Lang- 
stroth in May. I increased my twenty colonies 
to twenty-seven by dividing. I have taken off 
and sold 1,177tbs. net of comb, and 335tbs. ex- 
tracted honey, and have reserved for next 
spring’s feeding 100Tbs. extracted. I do not 
expect to need this for that purpose, but will 
keep it, in case of an emergency. The 435lbs. 
extracted honey, and 44 nice straight combs, 
were taken from four hives; the combs are now 
all empty, waiting for next season. Of 
course, this doesn’t compare with the suc- 
cess of many of our honey raisers, but I think 
it is doing pretty well fer me, considering that 
all the attention my bees got during the season 
was about a half-hour that I would take from 
business three times a day at each meal. My 
27 stands are now in good order for ag 


Leonidas Carson, Frederick, Mahoning Co., 
Ohio, writes Nov. 1, 1873: 


The winters of "71 and '72 were a death-blow 
to many beekeepers, Italians faring no better 
than black bees. The past season was very 
poor for the apiary in this location, Italians 
doing much better than black bees. I have one 
colouy of Italians that I have taken forty 
pounds nice box honey from, also made one 
artificial colony from which I have taken 
twelve pounds comb honey. Both colonies all 
in good, strong, healthy condition. I doubled 
my colonies this season, all in very good condi- 
tion; while the black bees in this part of the 
country cast but few swarms that cannot win- 
ter, some of which are now dead. A season 
like the past must convince beekeepers of the 
superiority of the Italian bee, but some of the 
old fogies are so bigoted that they will not see 
it. One man even went so far as to say that 
the Italian bee was the cause of the black bee 
running out, but the trouble is. our beekeepers 
are not posted in regard to beekeeping, the 
old let-alone plan not answering any more. A 
great many beekeepers have yet to learn that 
bees must be cared for like any other stock, to 
pay; and the only way for that class to do, is 
to read up, by taking some good bee journal. 





As early as 1765, a premium of £200 was 
offered in England to beekeepers who would 
obtain from their own stocks, 10%bs. of clear 
wax, and atthe same time preserve the bees, 
and leave enough stores to winter them. 
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Interesting and Important “Announcement.” 


Good news for beekeepers everywhere! Won- 
derful power of conscience! Grand triumph of 
“ grace and strength”! Remarkable case of re- 
pentance! Mr. King’s invaluable hive-patents 
henceforth free to all and sundry, for ever and 
ever. AMEN! 

It is no ordinary piece of intelligence we 
have to impart this month to the readers of the 
AmeERIcAN Bez JournaL. Our fingers are 
tremulous with excitement as we pen the 
astounding and tkrice-welcome announcement, 
that Mr. H. A. King has voluntarily,—with the 


most unheard-of magnanimity,—surrendered | 


his patent claims, and given the “universal 
world” permission to use his peerless discover- 
ies and immortal inventions in apiculture, “ free, 
gratis, for nothing”! 

Profound sensations and involuntary excla- 
mations of astonishment and delight will greet 
this announcement from Manitoba to Georgia, 
and from Maine to Oregon,—in short, wherever 
on this great continent of North America, bees 
are kept, or the English language spoken, 
“Waal neow”! “I want to kneow”! “Du tell”! 
“That beats the Dutch”! “That bangs Bana- 
gher”! 

This momentously important step has been 
taken after a protracted and painful inward 
struggle, which has at length ended in a glori- 
ous triumph of principle over interest, of con- 
science over evil inclination, and of grace over 
self. So we are informed in an article headed 
“Announcement”, which appeared simultane- 
ously in the Bee-Keeper’s Journal, and the Bee- 
Keeper's Magazine for November. It is indeed 
an affecting piece of autobiography, and will 
be worth a great deal when Mr. King’s memoir 
comes to be written, (?) as furnishing a truth- 
ful index to his character. 

“ Nearly three years ago,” our distinguished 
friend and benefactor was “almost persuaded” 
that it was his “duty to cease selling patents.” 
But he was restrained from ceasing to do evil 
in this respect, by “the advice and arguments 
of friends.” Alas! what a snare bad company 





is to those who want to be godd. “Last 
spring,” he goes on to say, “our conscience 
aroused us to action again in the same direc- 
tion again, but we were again checked,” by 
what influence is not stated,—probably by 
hardness of heart resulting from the wicked 
attempt to gull the beekeeping public about 
the destruction by fire of the DesMoines apiary. 

Now comes the most interesting part of this 
narrative, “We have, thanks to a higher pow 
er, been aroused again, and although we found our 
action bound morestrongly than ever by partner- 
ship and other undivided interests, GRACE AND 
STRENGTH HAVE BEEN GIVEN vs to fully carry 
out our resolution to break every band, and an- 
pounce our hive as public property in all un- 
sold territory, which is yet about ninety-nine 
one-hundredths of the whole United States.” 

“Hooray!” “Glory, hallelujah!” “Well 
done, brother!” “Bully for you!” “Bress de 
lor’!” 

‘* Now bere’s my heart and here’s my hand.”’ 


‘* We'll stand the storm it won’t be long, 
We'll anchor by and bye!” 


There is joy in heaven over one repentant 
sinner,—let there also be joy on earth. 

But our penitent anticipates trials and diffi- 
culties in his new career of goodness. He says, 
“Some may be disposed to criticise our course, 
but we hope they will do so kindly, for we 
never took up a heavier cross in all our life.” 
We believe it, brother. It’s a mortal heavy 
cross, no doubt. And you “ wouldn't a’ took it 
up” if you “could a’ helped it,” would you? 
But a higher power interfered, and you had to. 
You say, “thanks to a higher power.” 80 do 
we. So does “all the world and the rest of 
mankind,” in view of the great boon bestowed 
on them by the “resolution to break every 
band, and announce our hive as public prop- 
erty.” 

There may be some difference of opinion, 
howevygr, as to the nature of the “ higher power” 
whith has achieved such glorious results. We 
are a little puzzled ourselves on that point. 
But we beg to assure Mr. King that the “ power ” 
he was writing of when he penned that article 
is not the “ power” we are thinking of at this 
moment. 

And if Mr. King supposes a discerning public 
will give him credit for the pure and high 
religious motives and Holy Divine influences, 
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under which he professes to have acted, he is 
mightily mistaken. No; mankind may as 
Barnum affirms, like to be humbugged, but the 
imposition must be decently and cleverly done. 
There must be some degree of artistic disguise 
about it. Mr. King’s “announcement” lacks 
this. “It’s too thin.” Asa stroke of piety, it 
is not a success, It’s too Pecksniffian. An 
air of pious cant pervades the whole thing. It’s 
a burlesque and caricature, not a genuine 
religious experience. If it were a true thing 
there would be some talk of restitution, or, at 
least, some expression of regret for having 
swindled the public so long. A true penitent 
is ready to surrender his ill-gotten gains. Mr. 
King isn’t. Not a word of amends, reparation, 
or even sorrow, can be found in the entire 
article. 

Every beekeeper, possessed of the least pene- 
tration, will see in the “higher power,” to 
which this “new departure” is ascribed, 
either stern necessity or selfish policy. Does 
Mr. King really suppose he can make peo- 
ple believe such statements as the following :— 
“We have lost much more in this business 
than we ever made out of it, but we should 
seek to regain from the same source what we 
have lost, did we not believe it wrong for us to 
continue the sale of patents.” Why, any shrewd 
boy would pronounce this, “fooling.” It 
would have been far better to have left con- 
science, religion, duty, higher power, “ grace 
and strength,” out of the case altogether, for 
it only exposes sacred things to ridicule to 
bringthemin. A simple business notice would 
have been the manly, straightforward thing. 
This canting, snivelling way of dealing brings 
religion into contempt, and makes too many 
seriously doubt whether there is any reality 
at all in it. 

We say nothing here as to the principle of 
hive patents or the worthlessness of the par- 
ticular ones now generously g.ven to the public. 
We may touch these and other connected 
topics at some future time. If we don’t, it is 
pretty certain that others will. 


Ohromo Premiums. 





We find the following remarks in the American 
Rural Home: 


“The picture dodge is getting stale. Five 





years ago, chromos were something of a novelty, 
and a really good one did cost from five to 
twenty dollars. Now chromos are more com- 
mon than the cheapest lithographs used to be, 
and very fair ones can be bought at low prices, 
while the cheap ones—such as are regularly 
used by newspaper publishers—cost little, and 
are too often worthless. * * * We have 
had numerous offers to supply us with the 
regulation newspaper chromos for this fall’s 
campaign, at from ten to thirty cents each (the 
same to be priced by us at from five to ten 
dollars each), all of which we have respectfully 
declined.” 
sepenienpiaertieteinie 


Newspaper Decisions. 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 

2. Ifany person orders bis paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it, until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount—whether the paper 
is taken from the office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to 
take newspapers and periodicals from the post- 
office, or removing and leaving them uncalled 
for, is prima facie evidence of intentional 
fraud. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Oheap Hives. 


DEAR JOURNAL: We nctice in the November 
Journal that Novice accuses us of advertising 
our fifty-cent hive in its pages—did you ever! 
—just as though any one would write to the 
unknown scientific for a hive. 

We would inform Mr. Novice that not a line 
has reached us furthermore we have no neat 
circulars to bait the hook with when the line 
is droped. We will however describe the hive 
and let your readers judge who has advertised 
it the most on the pages of the Journal. 

Well then, if you want a hive for fifty cents, 
make a simplicity hive of rough hemlock boards, 
the hive with top and bottom won't cost over 
thirty cents, if hemlock lumber is as cheap as 
it is with us. Now instead of spending your 
money for tin corner frames, at six cents each, 
make your frames as follows, and they will 
cost less than two cents each, and we will 

arantee you can handle them easier than 
Kovice can his, and you will secure straight 
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comb every time, which is not secured in 
Novice’s great long gerrymandering frames, 

Our frames are fourteen inches long, ten and 
one half deep, outside measure, The top bar 
is three quarter inch square, thirteen and one 
quarter inches in length; the end _ pieces 
are ten and one half long, three eighths thick, 
one inch wide, these are nailed to the ends of 
the top bar with No. 6 finishing nails, the 
top bar having one edge down, If used as a 
single-story hive no bottom bar is needed. Now 
to hang these frames upon the metal rabbits, 
make staples out of four-inch pieces of strong 
wire, with the aid of a brad, anid, to start them, 
drive them down into the upper end of the 
end pieces until they project only three quart- 
ers of an inch, then bend the projections out 
at right angles to the frame, and they will oper- 
ate the same and suit us as well as tin corners. 

Now put on your quilt and pray tell us who 
has advertised this time in the pages of the 
Journal, at the 1ate of many columns at a 
stretch, and that to with “nary a frame.” 

The whole cost of material in such a hive if 
made of cheap lumber will not exceed fifty 
cents, but of course it is better to make them 
of good quality of lumber and painted, and 
we think they need not cost more than a dollar 
all complete. We have been using a close 
fitting frame hive the pastseason, during warm 
weather, while the bee glue is soft, the frames 
can be easily handled, but as cold weather ap- 
proaches, force must be resorted to, to separate 
them,—they are not adapted to rapid handling. 

Extracted honey is growing in reputation in 
this vicinity. My few hundred pounds were 
disposed of at our very dvors for twenty cents 
per pound. ScIENTIFIC. 

Hartford, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1873. 




































































































{For the American Bee Journal.]} 


The Blowing Disease. 












Dr. 8. J. Barker, in the Country Gentleman, 
$ars— 

“This is not strictly a disease; yet it causes 
diseases that are largely fatal. It is a summer 
cause of death, and as such needs the careful 
attention of professional and other entomolo- 
gists. It is best seen at the close of a hot day 
in July, when hundreds and thousands of bees 
are seen so feeble and diseased on the ground 
about the hives that they cannot rise and re 
gain their homes. Others are so diseased that 
if you take them up and put them back in the 
hive, they will not stay, but leave, wander rest- 
lessly for a while, grow quiet, and perish with 
more or less rapidity. 

“The appearances are—1. Worn and ragged 
wings. This is of course simply the mechani- 
cal laceration of hours of incessant ventilation 
of the hive by blowing with their wings. 2. 
The minute hairs or down on their bodies is 






















worn off. This is also a mechanical effect of 
their exhaustive labor in ventilation by fanning 
with their wings. 8. Their bodies are either 
partially or wholly blackened. That this is not 
the blackish or brown color shown by denuda- 
tion of the hairy epidermis is proved by artifi- 
cially scraping it off a healthy bee. 4. The 
body of such a dying bee is long and tapering, 
and the end of it next the sting is of clear 
or light color. 5. When a bee dies in a minute 
or two after coming out of the hive, cutting it 
open longitudinally will show that the minute 
circulatory tubes are full of white matter, not 
tne clear or the yellowish fluids of health. 6. 
The bee is restless, makes attempts to flv, 
wanders about for a while, and at last settles 
down, often ina path or smooth spotj/grows 
stupid and dies. 7. It is changed from the fine 
proportions, color and intelligent movements of 
health, in its action as well as in its whole 
form. 


“ Now I do not say that any system of bee- 
keeping can so ventilate hives that bees shall 
not do what is their nature to do—namely ven- 
tilate the whole hive by a system of blowing 
the air by their wings. They do this from joy, 
as when they go blowing and humming into 
a new hive, when one has been supplied them 
in swarming. They always delight in placing 
the brood cells close together for air artificially 
by their wings over the porous caps of these 
cells, the brood would soon be dead ani a mass 
of putrid corruption. So ventilation is absolute- 
ly necessary with their wings, no invention 
can ever take its place. But in such years as 
the last few, when life is so tenderly held by 
the bee, and hence. bees die so easily, itis a 
sad matter fora kind hearted bee-keeper to 
see so many of his pets die by every hard hot 
day’s work of blowing for ventilation; and if 
plans that are feasible or practicable can be had 
to lessen the loss by this cause, it is well worthy 
the attention of every bee-keeper. If the loss, 
in an apiary of forty hives, is three quarts of 
bees every such day, it is a damage of no small 
moment. What Iam speaking of is not the 
gentle cheerful hum of April, May and early 
June or of corresponding fall months; for one 
then rarely sees bees either about the hives 
injured in this manner, or dying or dead 
of this excessive labor. Neither do I say that 
all bees injured in their wings die at once 
or for days; for many strong enough to collect 
honey or pollen are in all warm months seen 
at work. It is of the great loss of occasional 
days, and of all the hot periods of summer, that 
I speak. 


“ When one handles, no matter how gently, 
combs in these hot periods, he is surprised to 
see how frail is the heated wax. Few can handle 
and not cru8h the delicate combs of a new 
swarm. Hence I believe we ought to shade 
our hives more, and yet have them in sheltered 
positions. 
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“ But the object of the article is accomplish- 
ed. It was to name and describe another of 
the causes of death to bees, asI have named 
“winter sweat” and bee moth. The reader 
will be so good as to observe his own bees, and 
draw his own conclusion. My object is to culti- 
vate the disposition to examine into all causes 
of ill health in bees.” 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Bee Pasturage. 


Unless there isan abundance of honey-pro- 
ducing plants, it is impossible for the best ar- 
ranger apiary to bring its owner any profit. 
Bee forage is found, more or less, in all parts 
of our country; but while this is true, there is 
no doubt but thatsome neighborhoods are much 
better adapted to bee culture than others. In 
our Southern country most ofthe honey comes 
from the resources of our forests, swamps and 
hedges. And for years to come we will have to 
look to the pasturage growing in these locali- 
ties for our yield. 

Among the uncultivated trees, shrubs and 
plants whose blooms seem to be particularly 
rich in honey, I will name the poplar, black- 
gum, bay-tree, persimmon, sour wood, holly, 
sparkle-berry, button bush, sumac, golden rod, 
catnip, asters, and many others that yield no 
doubt more or less honey. The alder blooms in 
February and yields pollen but no honey. Most 
of the above bloom durrng the last of April, 
May and June in our latitude. The button- 
bush, which grows in low places along water 
courses, flowers in July, and yields some honey. 
It usually remains in bloom for about one week. 
Sumac comes in August, and lasts for several 
weeks—it is rich in a dark colored houey. The 
golden rod and the aster bloom in September 
and are good honey plants. From these alone 

in favorable seasons bees often gather enough 
for their winter supplies. Catnip I regard as 
one of our best honey plants. It commences to 
flower in spring and continues til) frost. It will 
thrive and grow well along fences, hedges, &c., 
and might be planted to advantage in all waste 
places that cannot be cultivated in anything 
else. 

The magnolia, varnish-tree, and privet af- 
ford good pasturage. These are at the same 
time fine ornamental trees. In planting trees 
along our lawns and in our yards, it is advis. 
able to have an eye to utility as well as beauty. 

I have experimented with Rocky Mountain 
bee-plant, mignonette, borage, sweet alyssum 
and many others highly recommended, and I 








‘am satisfied that it will never pay in this 


country to cultivate plants exclusively for the 

honey. The above plants will fot grow in 

The ground must be kept worked, and 

is labor will cost more than the honey they 
yield will be worth. 


Our various fruit trees give the bees their 
earliest honey forage in the spring. In some 
seasons bees will work briskly on strawberry 
blooms. The raspberry (particularly the red 
variety,) and the blackberry are usually rich in 
honey. Mustard, white clover, buckwheat, corn 
and some others yield honey. White clover 
should be cultivated wherever it will thrive, 
and I believe it will grow in most any land 
that is not too poor and sandy. Bees collect 
pollen and probably some honey from corn-tas- 
sels—particularly of white flint variety. Buck 
wheat is a good honey-plant, but as the secre- 
tion of honey in this plant is so much influenced 
by atmospheric conditions, it often fails. Bees 
often gather pollen from the cotton-bloom, but 
I do not think they get any honey. 

In this latitude our spring honey-harvest is 
all over by the last of June, and then we have 
none of any account until the fall flowers come 
in September. In order to keep up the work- 
ing force of our colonies, it would be very de- 
sirable to have some forage to fill up this 
vacancy. There is a great room here for bee- 
keepers to observe and experiment. 


Because we see a bee on a flower it does not 
prove that it is gathering any honey. In sea- 
sons of scarcity, bees may be seen working 
vigorously on certain flowers, while the amount 
of stores in the hives is growing less every day. 
It is very difficult to dertimine the worth of a 
plant for honey when there are only a few of 
the plants within range of the bees. When 
there are enough plants to afford constant em- 
ployment for the ~_ an approximate estimate 
of the yield may be determined by placing the 
hive on a pair of scales, and noticing the daily 
increase or loss. Of course due allowance 
must always be made for bad days. 

The number of stocks of bees that can be 
profitably kept in a neighborhood must always 
be governed by the honey resources of the 
locality. Hence it will be folly for the bee- 
keeper to think of multiplying his colonies in 
a poor section to the extent of one who lives 
where there is an abundance of pasture. The 
nearer the apiary is located to the pasture, the 


better. It is supposed that the ange of a bee | 


for forage does not usually extend over a radius 
of two miles. The Italians will go much fur- 
ther than the blacks. Some say they have 


known them to go four miles. But this is | 


traveling too far to lay up much surplus honey. 
With strong colonies, and properly constructed 


movable comb hives well managed, we cal | 


enerally secure large yields of honey, if there 
is any in the flowers together. 





Avoid an excess of drone comb by the pres- | 
ence of a queen in swarms where combs are to | 


be constructed. As swarms having young 
queens seldom swarm that year, less drone com 





is built in swarms having young queens. 
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